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SCENE FROM HAMLET. 


(See Plate.) 


ACT V. Scene L.A Churchyard. 
Enter two Crowns, with Spades, &c. 


1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is; therefore make her 
grave straight: the crowner hath set on her, and 
finds it Christian burial. 

1 Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned her- 
self in her own defence ? 

2 Clo. Why, ’tis found so. 

1 Clo. It must be se offendendo; it cannot be 
else. For here lies the point: if I drown myself 
wittingly, it argues an act: and an act hath three 
branches; it is, to act, to do, and to perform: argal, 
she drowned herself wittingly. 

2 Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 
good: here stands the man; good: if the man go 
to this water, and drown himself, it is, will he, nill 
he, he goes; mark you that; but if the water come 
to him, and drown him, he drowns not himself: 
argal, he, that is not guilty of his own death, short- 
ens not his own life. 

2 Clo. But is this law ? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry is’t; crowner’s quest-law. 


ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and 
grave-makers; they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Clo. Why, he had none. 

1 Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost thou 
understand the scripture? The scripture says, 
Adam digged. Could he dig without arms? I'll 
put another question to thee: if thou answerest me 
not to the purpose, confess thyself-—— 

2 Clo. Go to. ’ 

1 Clo. What is he. that builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Clo. The gallows-maker; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 

1 Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith; the 
gallows does well. But how does it well? It does 
well to those that do ill. Now, thou dost ill to say, 
the gallows is built stronger than the church: argal, 
the gallows may do well to thee. To’t again: 
come. 

2 Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter? 

1 Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo. To’t. 


2 Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 2 Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 
not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 1 Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for 
buried out of Christian burial. your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating ; 
1 Clo. Why, there thou says’t: and the more and when you are asked this question next, say, a 
pity; that great folks shall have countenance in this grave-maker; the houses that he makes, last till 
world to drown or hang themselves, more than their | doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan, and fetch 
even Christian. Come, my spade. There is no me a stoup of liquor. [Exit 2 Clown. 
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THE SURPRISE. 


BY MARGARET M DAVIS. 


So now the secret’s out at last, 
My gentle sister Kate; 

The mystery you held as fast 
As stern decrees of fate. 


Ah! I have long suspected you, 
Despite your cunning wiles, 

Your tell-tale face detected you, 
Through all your frowns and smiles. 


I knew your heart was not your own, 
’Twas in another's keeping ; 





(See Pilate.) 


LOOT 


Your murmurs made the secret known 
While you were sadly sleeping. 


Your lover now is far away, 
His semblance still is here; 
His letters gently, fond'y pray, 

That you may hold him dear. 


My Kate, I love you none the less, 
For delicately hiding 

The love that [ could not but guess 
Was in your heart abiding 





MONADNOCK AND MOONLIGHT. 


THe young moon hangs her taper horn 
O’er lone Monadnock’s rocky steep, 

And still from woods by autumn shorn, 
The cricket hymns the swain to sleep. 


The low-drawn sigh of breeze and stream 
Sounds sadly as the sleeper’s breath ; 
All else is hush’d—the forests dream, 


Perchance, of their lov’d red-man’s death. 


Spirit of Love! Eternal !—how bland 
Thou smilest in a scene like this! 
The soul forgets sug cursed the land, 

And tastes once more her Eden-bliss. 


Mild orb! borne back two thousand years, 
I see thy curve o’er Judah's hills; 

Thy calm light soothes the infant’s tears, 
And every heart with rapture thrills. 


Glad Kedron murmurs, and the maid, 
With merry song, plies at the mill; 

The vales, in nature’s wealth array’d, 
The balmy air with incense fill; 


And ail with life and beauty teems— 
In moral beauty, too, how fair! 

For lo! Moriah’s temple gleams, 
And the Great Soul of All is there. 


As in some lov’d one’s face the rays 
Of soul with life immingled shine, 
So o’er Judea’s heaven-lov’d face, 
An ephod-brightness beams divine. 
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AP OPAPAM DAA IIIS 


BY J. W. PHELPS. 


The Tartar, Greek and Hindoo came— 
He from where Nilus has its birth— 

The tongue and race of every name 
Proclaim’d her “Beauty or THe EartHr 


But now ’tis chang’d--the land lies dead— 
A skeleton of rocks she lies; 

The soul that quicken’d her hath fled, 
And gloom pervades her once bright skies. 


Where now the priest, the judge, the seer— 
Thy new-moon feasts, proud Israel ? 

On all her sacred hills appear, 
The Moslem hues of Ishinael. 


But thou, sooth Light! serene, still blest 
Amidst the change of years—to thee 
Old ocean heaves his billow-breast— 
To thee still throbs humanity. 


And Nature here, in all the pride 
Of virgin strength and energy, 
Glows at thy coming, like the bride 

At hymen’s long’d festivity. 


And thus, fit scene for paradise, 
Soul’d with the pilgrim’s creed, remain ! 
Till that dread day when earth and skies 
Shall into chaos melt again. 


Monadnock, hail! yon crescent now, 
Just bending o’er thy dusky height, 
Shines a fair jewel on thy brow— 
Lone mount! wan moon! my friends, good night! 
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ANNA MILNOR: 


THE YOUNG LADY WHO WAS NOT PUNCTUAL. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“*T witt call for you at eight o’clock, precisely,’’ 
said a young man, as he stood in the door of a 
house in Spruce street, with the hand of a gentle 
girl in his. He had taken it as he said ‘‘ good- 
bye,’’ and held it longer than usual. 

‘Very well, I shall be all ready,’’ returned the 
maiden. 

‘The cars start at a quarter past eight, pre- 
cisely. We must not leave here a minute later 
than eight o’clock.’’ 

‘** Not if we expect to join the private party at 
*s Grove.” 

** Good night, Anna.”’ 

** Good night.’’ 

As the maiden responded to her lover’s good 
night, her hand, that lay in his, was gently pressed. 
That pressure sent a thrill of joy to her heart. 
Henry Alton had not yet openly declared his love 
for Anna Milnor, but little tokens of its existence 
were not wanting. Anna had few doubts or fears 
on this subject. She felt for him a deep tender- 
ness, and questioned not the fact of its return. 

On the next morning Alton was at the house 
precisely as the clock struck eight. He asked for 
Anna. The servant went up stairs, and returned, 
saying, that she would be ready in a 
One, two, three, four, five minutes passed, and 
she did not appear. The young man, who was 
thoroughly punctual in every thing, both from 
principle and habit, became impatient. The cars 
left the depot at a quarter past eight o’clock 
precisely, and it would take at least five minutes 
to walk there. 

It was seven minutes past eight, when Anna 
at length made her appearance. 

‘“*T am really sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
Alton,”’ ‘*But I couldn't help it. We 
have plenty of time to get to the cars, I hope.”’ 

** As much as the bargain,’”’ returned the young 
man. ‘‘It is now seven minutes past eight.’’ 

‘Oh! there! I have forgotten my parasol. I 
will get it in a moment.’” And away sprung Anna. 
In about a minute her little feet were heard patter- 
ing down stairs. 

‘*T’'m all ready now,”’ she said, when half way 
down. ‘‘ No! I declare, I’ve dropped one of my 
gloves in the chamber.’’ And back she turned. 

Very punctual men are usually impatient of 
delay. 

‘*Too bad!’’ muttered Alton. ‘‘ We shall be 
left as sure as the world. Why will people be so 
thoughtless ?’’ 

Just at ten minutes past eight o’clock they left 





moment. 


she said. 
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the house. To reach the depot in time would re- 
quire rapid walking. Of course, Mr. Alton would 
have to appear in a hurry in the street with a young 
lady by his side, a thing that annoyed him excess- 
ively. But there was no alternative. They pro- 
ceeded at a quick step, in silence. The bell was 
ringing as they entered the car-yard. 

‘One moment, driver,’’ said Mr. Alton, hur- 
riedly, as he passed that individual, who was just 
in the act of speaking to the horses. 

‘*Be quick, then,’’ returned the driver, impa- 
tiently. Muttering something in addition about 
certain kind of peoplé always coming at the last 
minute, which Alton only half heard. 

The excitement and hurry of the two young 
people caused several thoughtless persons a good 
deal of merriment, which was rather loudly ex- 
pressed. Alton’s cheek burned, and his lip qui- 
vered, when he seated himself, with Anna on the 
sunny side of the car. The moment he set his 
foot on the platform, the cars commenced moving. 

**Like to been left, Alton. Why, what in the 
world made you so late?’’ said a young man, one 
of the pleasure party that was going out on a kind 
‘We've all been 





of picnic to Grove. 
here for at least ten minutes.’ 

“*Tt was all my fault,’’ spoke up Anna, whose 
face was glowing from excitement and rapid walk- 
ing. ‘‘I had no idea that the morning was passing 
away so swiftly. I might have been ready in good 
enough time, but didn’t think eight o’clock came 


’ 


so soon.’’ 

Alton said nothing. 
care to let his tone of voice reflect his true feelings. 

In a little while they were gliding rapidly away 
from the crowded city. The puffing locomotive 
was soon substituted for horses. Half an hour 
more, and the gay party, consisting of about forty 
young ladies and gentlemen, left the cars, and pro- 
ceeded to a fine grove, about a quarter of a mile 
from the track of the railroad, where they pro- 
posed to spend the day. 

Pleasant company and a pleasant ride dispelled 
from the mind of Alton the effect produced by 
Anna Milnor’s want of punctuality. The excite- 
ment attendant upon starting had given an unusual 
brightness to her countenance, and quickened her 
flow of spirits. She was the life of the company. 
Every time the young man’s eye rested upon her 
through the day, it was in admiration, and every 
time her tones reached his ear, they came with 
sweeter music than before. 


He was worried, and didn’t 


‘‘She is indeed a lovely creature!’’ he more 
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than once said to himself. The impression made 
by the unpleasant occurrence of the morning had 
nearly worn off, so charmed was he by all that 
Anna said and did through the day. 

Time wore on, and the sun ranged low in the 
horizon. The cars were to pass at about half-past 
six o’clock, when the party must be at the stop- 
ping-place, or have the pleasure of walking home, 
a distance of nearly ten miles. About half-past 
five, notice was given by some of the more thought- 
ful ones, that it was time to be making prepara- 
tions for leaving the ground. 

** Oh, it’s plenty of time yet, 
only a little step over to the railroad.”’ 

‘* But it will take at least half an hour to make 
all our arrangements for getting away,’’ was re- 
plied. ‘‘ Better be an hour too soon than a minute 
too late for the cars.”’ 

**So say I,’’ chimed in Alton and some others, 
who took upon themselves the task of getting 
every thing, as fast as they could, in readiness to 
leave the ground. 

‘* There’s plenty of time,”’ Anna Milnor 
gaily to Alton. ‘*Come! you must be my partner 
in this cotillon.’”’ 

**T shouldn’t like to walk ten miles to-night,”’ 
was his reply. 

‘‘Nor I. But there’s time enough. 
walk to the rail-road in ten minutes.”’ 

Alton could not refuse Anna’s request, and so 
he joined, though reluctantly, the cotillon. Time 
sped quickly on. When the music ceased it was 
six o'clock. 

All was now hurry and bustle among the greater 
portion of the company. But Anna still insisted 
that there was plenty of time, and actually induced 


”’ said some. ‘‘ It’s 


said 


We can 


a small number to commence another cotillon. 
Several remonstrated, and urged the necessity of 
immediate departure. But they were only laughed 
at for their impatience. Alton bit his lip with 
vexation at such thoughtlessness. He saw that 
Anna was the ruling spirit in this opposition to the 
prudert desire of the majority to be at the stopping- 
place of the cars in good time; and this worried 
him. It brought too vividly before his mind the 
incidents of the morning. 

At last, even she felt that the time had come for 
making a speedy departure. The little group that 
had been seemingly governed by her, separated, 
and commenced hasty preparations for leaving the 
spot. This took longer than had been expected. 
Last of all to get away was Anna Milnor. By the 
time she left, some had nearly reached the track of 
the railroad. 

‘‘There! as I live,’’ she exclaimed, after she 
had started with Alton, and had gone a couple of 
hundred of yards, ‘‘ I have lost my bracelet!’ 

As she said this, she turned and ran back at full 
speed. Alton called after her that they would cer- 
tainly be left behind by the cars. But she did not 
heed him. His only alternative was to run back, 
also, and help her to search for the bracelet. 


‘I’ve got it!’’ she cried, in a moment after { 





ANNA MILNOR. 


reaching the ground, and then came bounding 
back to meet her vexed and excited lover. 

‘* We shall certainly be left behind,’’ he said. 

** Come, run, then, quick.’’ Anna returned, and 
sprung away like a young fawn. There was nota 
single member of the party in sight. All had hast- 
ened on to the stopping-place of the cars, the most 
indifferent now feeling alarm lest they should be 
too late. 

“Tt’s nearly half-past six,’’ Alton remarked, 
glancing at his watch, as he came up to the side of 
the hurrying maiden. 

‘*We’ll soon be there,’ 
reply. 

‘‘'There’s not a moment to spare. 
engine bell, as sure as I’m alive! 
late !’’ 

‘* Perhaps not. Some of the party are there, and 
the conductor will certainly wait for us.”’ 

The rest of the distance was traversed with 
swift feet, and in silence. Fortunately, they 
reached the stopping-place just in time to get into 
the cars, but excited, overheated, and panting 
from exertion. 

** Just saved your distance,’’ said the conductor, 


’ was her encouraging 


Hah !—the 
We are too 


smiling. 

‘*My shawl! Where is it?’’ exclaimed one of 
the ladies of the party, looking around her in 
alarm, soon after the cars were in motion. 

**T don’t know. Have you lost it?’’ asked a 
companion. 

‘*Tt was on my arm when we started. But I 
was so afraid of being left behind that I didn’t 
notice where or when I dropped it.”’ 

Quietly seated in the cars, all had leisure now 
to think whether they had lost or left any thing 
behind. 
a handkerchief, another a bag, a third a collar, and 
a fourth a bracelet, and so on. But for these losses 
there was no remedy. Every moment the swift 
speeding engine was bearing them farther and far- 
ther away from the spot where they had spent the 
day so pleasantly. 

‘*Well,’’ remarked Alton, in a half laughing, 
half serious voice, ‘‘ I hope this will be a lesson on 
punctuality for all of us. If we had quietly made 
our arrangements for leaving the ground an hour 
ago, there would have been none of these losses to 
regret. We should have been at the railroad track 
at least half an hour before the cars came along, so 
that there would have been time enough to have 
returned for any thing then missed.”’ 

‘*You needn’t say any thing,’’ spoke up one. 
“* You were the last to reach the cars both coming 
and going. A lecturer on punctuality should be 
punctual himself.’’ 

This was said jestingly. But it touched Alton 
in a tender spot. 

‘* No—no—it’s not fair to blame him,’’ Anna 
spoke up. ‘It was all my fault.’’ 

‘*T wish it hadn’t been,’’ was Alton’s mental 
reply. 

When he retired to bed that night, the young 


It was soon discovered that one was short 
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man did not feel happy. His mind was disturbed. 
Why? He knew of only one cause. Anna Mil- 
nor’s conduct had not pleased him. There was a 
defect in her character, with which, let it exist 
where it would, he had no kind of patience. It 
was so easy to be punctual, and so wrong not to 
be particular on this head, that he could find no 
excuse for it, even in the girl he loved. 

It was a week before Alton could feel just in the 
frame of mind to visit Anna Milnor. Five minutes 
passed in her presence was sufficient to dispel all 
unpleasant impressions that her conduct had pro- 
duced. There was a charm in her person, mind 
and manners that thoroughly captivated him. He 
was again a constant visitor. 

As for Anna, she waited only a declaration from 
her lover. Her heart was fully his. But he was 
not quite ready to make that declaration. Alton 
had a cool head as well as a warm heart. He was 
orderly in his habits, and regulated his conduct in 
life upon fixed principles. In choosing a wife, he 
would not permit himself to be governed entirely 


by his feelings. He saw that Anna had defects of 


character—and one defect that, in his estimation, 
would have a very important bearing upon his 
future happiness. Before advancing a step farther, 
he determined to see how deeply seated this defect 
lay, and whether there was any hope of its being 
corrected. 

‘*T will call for you on next Sunday morning,”’ 
he said to her one day, ‘‘and walk with you to 
church.” 

‘*T shall be very happy to have your company,”’ 
was her pleased reply. 

‘*T will now see,” he said to himself, ‘*‘ how 
deeply seated lies this want of punctuality. Surely, 
she will regard the orderly observance of external 
worship too highly to permit herself to be a mo- 
ment too late. Anna Milnor could not be guilty 
of disturbing a worshipping assembly by entering 
church after the services have begut..’’ 

Half-past ten was the hour for service to com- 
mence. 

‘“‘Do, Anna,”’ said Mrs. Milnor, as the family 
arose from the breakfast-table on the next Sabbath 
morning, ‘‘try and get ready in time to go with 
your father and myself to church. I am really 
tried at your want of punctuality in this matter.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, never fear,’’ returned the daughter, ‘‘I 
shall be ready. There is plenty of time.”’ 

‘*So you always say. Go, and begin to dress 
now.”’ 

‘‘Dress now! Why it’s only eight o’clock. I 
can get ready in a half an hour, at farthest. You 
won't start before ten.’’ 

Saying this, Anna took up her little brother in 
her arms, and commenced sporting with him. An 
hour after, Mrs. Milnor heard her voice in the par- 


-lour. 


‘* Anna, dear, do begin to dress for church,”’ 
she called down to her. 
“It’s only nine o’clock, mother. There is 
plenty of time. I'll be ready as soon as you are.”’ 
i3* 





‘‘T declare! it’s half-past nine o’clock, and that 
thoughtless girl hasn’t gone up to her chamber 
yet,’’ the mother said, as she heard the clock 
strike the half hour. ‘‘ Anna! do go up and dress 
yourself. I am out of all patience with you.”’ 

**T’ll be ready now, before you will,’’ the daugh- 
ter said, as she bounded up stairs. A new dress 
had came home on the evening before. It was 
not to be worn that day. But as she had not yet 
tried it on, she felt a desire to do so, and ascertain 
its fit. There was plenty of time to dress for 
church. So she tried on the dress. There was 
some defect about it. Certain folds, somewhere, 
did not lie just to her taste. These were adjusted 
and readjusted over and over again. But they 
were incorrigible. While thus engaged, she was 
aroused by the voice of her mother. 

‘* Anna, come, it is just ten, and we are all 
ready to start.”’ 

‘* Don’t wait for me, mother. I will be along in 
a little while. Mr. Alton is going to cail for me,? 
returned the daughter, startled to find that it was 
so late, and hurriedly taking off the new dress. 

In about ten minutes afterwards Mr. Alton rang 
the bell. 

‘*Tell him that I will be along in a few mo- 
ments,’’ was sent down by the servant, who brought 
her word of his arrival. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, but the young 
lady had not yet appeared. 

“‘T am really grieved,’’ murmured the young 
man to himself. ‘It seems hardly possible that 
any one can be so thoughtless. I met her father 
and mother some distance on their way to church 
as I came along.’’ 

Just then Anna came hurrying down stairs. It 
lacked but four minutes of church time; and the 
walk was one of full ten minutes. 

‘*TI’m sorry to have kept you waiting,’’ Anna 
said. ‘‘ But really, I had no idea that it was so 
late. I scarcely notice the flight of time.” 

‘We shall be late,’’ was Alton’s only reply to 
this. 

‘‘T know we will. But we must walk fast. 
‘Oh! I have left my handkerchief.”’ 

She glided up stairs, and did not come down 
again for two or three minutes. They seemed as 
long as a period of ten minutes to the mind of Alton. 

When the young couple entered the church, the 
minister was reading a portion of the service. All 
was silence profound and deep attention. Their 
coming in evidently disturbed the congregation. 
This was felt acutely by Alton, who never enjoyed 
public worship so little in his life. 

After all was over, he returned with Anna to 
her home. But he said little on the way. He 
could not. His mind was too much disturbed. His 
abstraction of manner was so marked that even 
Anna could not help noticing it. She never remem- 
bered to have seen him so dull. At the door of 
her father’s house he bowed formally, and retired. 

‘*How could you do so, Anna?’’ her mother 
said, as soon as she had entered the house. 
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** Do what, mother ?’’ 

**Come so late to church, after all I said to you 
this morning. And worse than all, to keep Mr. Alton 
waiting for you until after service had commenced. 
It was plain that he was greatly annoyed.”’ 

**T didn’t see that he was,’’ Anna returned, with 
a slight expression of surprise. ‘‘ But she now 
remembered that he said very little while either 
It might be that her mother’s 
Anna was not 


going or coming. 
suggestion was too near the truth. 
happy during the rest of the day. 

‘*Tt’s no use disguising the fact,’’ Alton said to 
himself, as he walked slowly homeward. ‘‘ She 
will not suit me. I should be worried out of my 
life by her want of punctuality. Three times has 
she already subjected me to annoyance and morti- 
fication. These have worried me enough. How 
would it be if I were subjected to such things 
every day of my life? It would kill me outright. 
No—no! Anna Milnor !—you are a sweet, fasci- 
nating creature. I love you more than I dare con- 
fess to myself. But I cannot make you my wife. 
That would be risking too much.”’ 

Thus reason urged. But feeling was not so 
easily subdued. It pleaded long for the charming 
girl—but it pleaded in vain. Alton was a young 
man of decided character. He never permitted 
himself to take a step that his judgment clearly 
condemned. 

‘**T havn't seen you with Anna Milnor, lately,”’ 
said a friend to him a few months afterwards. 

"en 

** How is that ?”’ 

‘* Why do you ask the question ?”’ 

‘* You used to be very particular in your atten- 
tions in that quarter.’’ 

‘** Perhaps I was. But I am not now.’ 

** She is a lovely girl.’’ 

‘** That she is, truly.’’ 

** Just the one for you.”’ 

“ra” 

**T think she is.”’ 

‘While I, the 
otherwise.”’ 

** What is your objection ?”’ 

** She comes late to church.”’ 


** What ?”’ 


’ 


party most interested, think 


SABBATH EVE. 


‘* She is not punctual.’’ 
** You are jesting !’’ 

‘*No. Don’t you remember the picnic ?”’ 

‘*Yes. And how you and she were late both in 
going and returning.”’ 

‘* All her fault. I don’t want a wife who has 
not a regard for punctuality. It would annoy me 
to death.’’ 

‘* But, surely, that is not your only objection.’’ 

‘*T have no other.”’ 

‘* You are foolish.’’ 


‘*Perhaps so. But I can’t help it. My wife 
must be punctual, and no mistake.”’ 
Alton showed himself to be in earnest. Much 


as it cost him, he steadily resisted the inclination 
that was constantly urging him to renew his atten- 
tions to Anna Milnor. As for the young lady, she 
was unhappy for several months. Then she was 
consoled by the attentions of a new, and less fasti- 
dious lover. She paid as little regard to punc- 
tuality as ever, but this was only a defect of 
minor importance in the eyes of the young man 
who had made up his mind to offer her his hand. 

Alton was invited to her wedding about a year 
after the date of his unpleasant picnie adventure. 
A large and brilliant party were assembled to wit- 
ness the nuptials, that were to take place at eight 
o’clock precisely. At eight, all the company were 
waiting, with the minister, the descent of the 
bridal party. But time passed on, and many began 
to feel impatient. Mr. Milnor, the father of Anna, 
came into the parlour frequently, and then went 
out, evidently worried at the delay, the cause of 
which Alton shrewdly guessed to lie in the fact 
that the bride was not yet ready. 

‘*T believe the girl will be too late for death,’’ 
he heard the old gentleman say in a fretful under- 
tone to some one in the passage, close to the 
door, near by which he was sitting. 

‘‘Thank Heaven for my escape!’’ murmured 
Alton to himself, as the party came in about half- 
past nine, after having kept the company waiting 
** Too late on her wedding 


’ 


for an hour and a half. 
night! She would have killed me!’ 
If this shoe should happen to pinch any lady, 
whether married or single, we beg of her not to 
think for a moment that it was made for her foot. 
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BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGE. 


Tue holy day glides calmly to its close, 
Hour following hour serenely,—and the air 
That shimmers in the sunlight, thrills with prayer,— 
So fancy deems—as brightly sinking, throws 

A hush 

Rests on the hills, unbroken by the chime 

Of bells that cheerly in the morning time 


The sun his slant beams over earth. 


Called to the house of prayer—a conscious blush 
Manties the marshaled clouds, as if each dim 
And vapory fold were car of seraphim— 

While Nature, in her deep tranquillity, 

Seems rapt in worship—a religious awe 
Filling her soul, as when her God she saw 
And bent before Him the adoring knee! 
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THE FORTUNES OF 


THE HOUSE OF FOIX. 


THE FATAL GIFT. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF 


Ir was at an early hour, on a calm, beautiful 
morning of the first month of autumn, that a gay 
cavalcade was assembled before the gates of the 
royal castle in the old town of Pampeluna, at that 
time the capital of the King of Navarre, better 
known, in those days, by his well-earned sobriquet 
of Charles the Bad. All the pomp and magnificence 
of the most gorgeous and romantic period of the 
world’s history was displayed in the garbs of the 
cavaliers, in the housings of the fiery horses, in the 
long train of pages and esquires, glittering with gold 
and silver, in the escort of men-at-arms, sheathed 
cap-a-pie in burnished steel, every lance decorated 
with its waving pennoncelle, and a square banner 
prominent over all, emblazoned with the proud 
bearings of the Counts of Foix, in right of their 
descent from the kings of Arragon, or a pale gules! 
well known on many a battle field of France and 
Spain; well known to the pagan hordes of Prussia; 
well known to the base Jacquerie, what time, be- 
neath its folds, thirty-five cavaliers, led by the cap- 
tal and the count, slew with the sword’s edge seven 
thousand villeins before the market-place of Meaux! 

But it was on no hostile errand that the proud 
banner was now floating upon the breezes of Na- 
varre—it was not as invaders that the chivalry of 
Bearn were mustered in the courts of Pampeluna. 

For many a year, there had been strife be:.een 
Gaston Phebus, the great Count of Foix, the flower 
of chivalry, who, though a simple count, was 
mightier than puissant monarchs of his day, and 
his fair dame, so well beloved of old,—the famous 
beauty of Navarre, sister of the Bad King, through 
whose ill faith and treachery it was that dissension 
had marred true love, and those had been parted 
whom God joined together, and no man should have 
put asunder. 

For many a year there had been strife, and 
though in the high hall of Orthés, the state of the 
count had been kept up with all its wonted splen- 
dour; though his power had increased, and his fame 
been spread abroad wherever trumpets rang or min- 
strels chaunted, his hearth had been desolate, his 
bed vacant; and she, once the idol and the treasure 
of his soul, was—oh! far worse than dead—es- 
tranged beyond the hope of reconciliation, and 
dwelling afar off with that bad brother, whose will 
to do had been equalled only by his power of doing 
evil. 

For many a year, I say, they had been parted ; 
and the sole offspring of their once happy union, 
young Gaston, had grown up from a sweet, curly- 
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headed urchin, to be as noble and as brave a youth 
as ever filled a mother’s eyes with tears of happy 
gratitude. He was now sixteen years of age, hand- 
some and tali, ‘‘and the exact resemblance to his 
father in his whole form,’’—these are the words of 
one who had the tale from an eye witness of the 
facts, and who has left it upon record. Of this 
father, whom he knew well, and with whom he 
had feasted many times, that, ‘‘although he had 
seen very many knights, kings, princes and others, 
he had never seen any so handsome, either in the 
form of his limbs and shape, or in countenance, 
which was fair and ruddy, with gray and amorous 
eyes, that gave delight whenever he chose to ex- 
press affection.” 

Such was young Gaston, heir to the principalities 
of Foix and Bearn, the idol of his father’s subjects, 
brave, gallant, skilful in all exercises and accom- 
plishments, full of high talents and bright and noble 
aspirations, when, on an evil day, he set forth from 
Orthés for Navarre, to visit the dear mother for 
whom he yet retained the liveliest affection, although 
years had elapsed since he had seen her bland and 
lovely features, or felt upon his brow the pure and 
hallowed influence of her kiss. 

It was, indeed, an evil day; yet the sun shone 
as brightly on his young brow as he departed from 
his father’s door, and he hailed the gay beams as 
rapturously as though it had been the happiest and 
the brightest of his life. Vain, vain, indeed, are 
the hopes of men, even when they appear most 
likely to be realized. His ride through the lovely 
scenery of the lower Pyrenees, cheered by the 
hopes of bringing home with him, on his return, 
that well-beloved, long absent mother, of seeing 
the vacant place filled by the gallery fire, and his 
great father’s brow calmer and lighter, and less 
earewern than it had showed within his memory, 
was one scene of enchantment and delight. His 
visit, too, though tinged at times by some shade 
of bitterness and sorrow,—and which, of mortal 
things, is not so coloured ?—was full of blithe and 
pleasurable moments—moments which, seeming to 
be light nothings as they pass, yet speak whole 
volumes to the feelings and affections, and leave 
behind them traces indelible through years of sor- 
row; moments which opened to that youth, se- 
cluded as he had been, from his childhood upward, 
from the society and love of woman, a mine of 
treasures which had lain, even to that day, con- 
cealed and unsuspected within his heart of hearts, 
It was a bitter pang to him, indeed, and it saddened 
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his affectionate and gentle nature for many a weary 
hour, when, as the time came round for his return, 
he found that, for all his entreaties and remon- 
strances, he could by no means prevail upon her to 
return home with him. She had, it seemed, im- 
bibed so strong an impression that her husband 
would receive her harshly and treat her cruelly in 
consequence of the base conduct of her brother, 
that she dared not to trust herself with him, seeing 
that he had not sent her any orders by their son to 
come back to him. ‘The parting, therefore, be- 
tween the mother and her boy was almost as sad 
and heartrending as their meeting had been rap- 
turously happy. Bitter and burning tears were 
shed, and long embraces interchanged, and promises 
and pledges given and received; and when they 
had, at last, said adieu and torn themselves apart, 
at Gaston's heart which 





there was a stinging sens 
he had never felt before—a sense of something 
nearly akin to resentment against his noble father ; 
a sense which troubled him as many times as it 
recurred, and which he would have banished by 
an effort; and yet it scarce was banished ere it re- 
turned again, till it had taken a strong hold in his 
bosom, and was not any more to be dislodged. 

They parted, promising each other that before 
many months they would meet again; and she be- 
took herself to her lonely state, to her dull em- 
broideries, and duller ladies, and he to his sprightly 
Andalusian’s back to pay his last ceremonious visit 
to his uncle of Navarre, before he should turn his 
face toward the blue summits of the Pyrenees, and 
the fair realms beyond them. 

It was a calm and beautiful morning, as I have 
said, and the hour was yet early, when the train of 
young Gaston was drawn up before the gates of 
Pampeluna, awaiting only the appearance of their 
young lord to commence their homeward journey. 
Yet, early as it was, there were oaths loud and 
deep among the men-at-arms, iad knitted brows 
and whisperings among the knights and nobles of 
the train, and chafings and curvetings, and shrill, 
angry neighings among the spirited and restless 
horses, for they had waited long already, and, early 
as it was, the sun had already raised his crown of 
light above the eastern mountains, and the day’s 
march, which lay before them, was neither short 
nor easy. 

The presents of the Bad King to his nephew and 
his train had been displayed and accepted duly ; and 
many chargers of the best Spanish strain, with 
housings regally magnificent, and many mules, 
laden with suits of the choicest armour, and many 
Spanish grayhounds, ‘‘so handsome and so good 
there were none like them,’’ and many falcons of 
renown, attested at least the liberality of the King 
of Navarre. And all was ready—all had been 
ready for an hour, yet Gaston de Foix tarried. 

To all inquiries of his pages and esquires, and 
many were made of chamberlain and steward, and 
seneschal, the answer was returned that the young 
count was closeted alone with the king in his pri- 
vate chamber ; and so, indeed, it was, for after the 
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morning meal was ended, and the last farewell 
said, Charles of Navarre had called the boy aside, 
and led him up a private staircase into his own most 
secret cabinet, and there, while all the cavalcade 
without were hurrying and fretting at the long de- 
lay, those two sat anxiously, though quietly engaged 
in deep and earnest converse. 

It was a small, square room, completely hung on 
all sides with crimson cloth tasseled and laced 
with gold, covering even the doors, and interrupted 
only by one large oriel window, and a huge wooden 
mantel-piece, elaborately carved with saints and 
martyrs; on each side of this cumbrous ornament 
was a tall cabinet of dark walnut wood, inlaid wit 
brass and secured by several clasps and locks of 
massy workmanship; and these, with a round table 
covered with embossed gilt leather, and a pair of 
huge armed chairs, were all the furniture which the 
cabinet displayed. On the table lay a few sheets 
of paper, or parchment rather, with a standish of 
silver richly gilt, and a manuscript copy of Frois- 
sart, illuminated splendidly, between the leaves of 
which had been inserted, as a mark, a broad double- 
edged stiletto. 

In the chair facing the window, with his fine, 
open features exposed to the full morning light, sat 
Gaston de Foix, his beardless chin propped on his 
right hand, the elbow of which rested on the table, 
gazing a little upward, his whole countenance irra- 
diate with hope, and beaming with pleasure and 
excitement, yet listening with all his soul to the 
words of his wily uncle. 

The King of Navarre was not, at this time, by 
any means what we should term an old man, yet 
in his whole bearing and appearance there were 
many marks of age, and even of decrepitude; for 
his shoulders were bowed, and his knees weak, 
and his hands trembled continually, even when they 
were supported idly on the table. He had been, in 
his youth, though somewhat undersized, formed 
with wonderful grace, and his figure still retained 
some traces of its former symmetry. His counte- 
nance was as beautiful as it had ever been, un- 
wrinkled and serene, and showing little or no trace 
of the years which had passed over him; but it was 
not the beauty of a man at all, much less of a king 
and warrior—it was a soft, voluptuous, effeminate 
face, with large, dark, languid, sleepy eyes, the 
principal expression of which was love of ease and 
luxury—the last face in the world, in short, which 
you could have imagined to belong to the most tur- 
bulent and wily, the fiercest and most merciless 
person of an age eminently fierce and restless—a 
person to whom murders the most foul and horrible 
were every day familiar incidents, things schemed 
and perpetrated, and never thought of afterward, 
except for the profit or the pleasure they had pur- 
chased him. 

He, too, sat by the table, and his head likewise 
was propped on his right hand, but here all resem- 
blance between the attitudes of the uncle and the 
nephew ended—for while the young man, con- 
scious of innocence and careless of scrutiny, fronted 
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the light, and suffered the other to read every 
thought and feeling as it rose unbidden to his in- 
genuous features, and merely rested his chin, half 
carelessly, half thoughtlessly, on his forefinger, 
the other, partly, it may be, on purpose, but princi- 
pally from an habitual instinct, had not merely 
turned his back to the window and bent down his 
head, but had placed his hand across his brow edge- 
wise, so as to shade his whole countenance, his 
dark eyes gleaming out from beneath his palm now 
and then, as if to note the impression his words 
made, with a keen, piercing expression, strangely 
at variance with their wonted languor. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ Gaston, my fair nephew, it 
grieves me much that, afier all your labour, your 
pains should be but thrown away; for it is very 
plain to me that you have come hither, perceiving 
how unjustly your father hates his countess, and 
hoping, by your visit, to reconcile them once again. 
It was well meant, poor youth, it was well meant; 
and seeing that she is my sister, I am displeased as 
much as you are—for it is all in vain * 

‘*No! no!’’ replied the young man, eagerly, 
‘*no, no! I trust not, uncle. My mother would 
have gone home with me now, had I brought with 
me any order for her safe conduct. Oh that I had 
but thought of it! And I hope,—yea, but, by 
Heaven's grace, I do believe.—that I shall obtain 
that readily, and for the simple asking from the 
most noble count.’’ 

‘Young, young—you are young, Gaston,”’ an- 
swered the king, in a voice of well-affected melan- 
choly. ‘‘I do remember me when I was young 
myself, how I was used to believe all that I hoped, 
and to hope all that I desired ;—but all that has 
passed away, boy; quite passed away from me, as 
it will pass from you 

** Now, Heaven forefend!’’ the young man inter- 
rupted him. ‘‘ Far rather would I die than outlive 
the power of hoping.’’ 

**So all men think at some time,’’ answered 
Charles; ‘‘and yet they all do outlive it ere they 
die, unless they die very young, or continue fools 
all their lifetime.”’ 

‘* But have you ceased to hope, uncle ?”’ 

‘*Long ago, long ago,’’ replied the bad king. 
**T have ceased long ago to hope for any thing 
which depends for its accomplishment on aught be- 
yond my own power and my own will—and the 
things which do so depend, I do not hope, but de- 
termine! So am I never balked, while you 
hopers——”’ 

‘‘But, uncle, uncle,’’ Gaston interrupted him, 
with great excitement and eagerness of manner, 
‘* this does, in some sort, depend on my own power, 
and my own will.’’ 

**Tt might,’’ said Navarre, removing his hand 
from his forehead, and gazing wistfully into his 
nephew’s eyes, ‘‘it might, but it does not. It 
might, and I could show you how—but no,’’ he 
continued, as if recollecting himself, ‘‘no, I will 
not—and yet it could be done, right easily; but no, 
no, no, I will not.’’ 
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‘* What could be done? How, how?”’ exclaimed 


:sthe enthusiastic boy, springing to his feet, and 


grasping the cold schemer by the hand. ‘‘ Oh! as 
you hope for Heaven!—oh! as you love my mother! 
—oh! by your belt of knighthood! by your crown 
of king! speak, uncle, tell me, tell me, how might 
it be in my own power? In my own will, it is! 
Oh tell me, tell me !’’ 

‘*Tt were of no avail,’’ answered the king, with 
acalm smile, half melancholy, half sarcastic; ‘* you 
would not take the means, even if you knew them. 
They are for men, Gaston, for men who dare 
every thing and dread nothing.”’ 

‘‘T am a man, sir uncle,’”’ replied the boy, 
proudly, ‘‘ and, as the son of a brave man and no- 
ble, and no bastard, dare to say that I too am brave 
and noble !’’ 

‘* Doubtless,”’ said Charles the Bad; ‘‘I meant 
not otherwise; and yet—you would not use the 
means.”’ 

‘*T would, I say, I would—use any means, if 
they were innocent and lawful,’’ Gaston exclaimed, 
almost angrily. 

‘* Tf—if!’’ the king returned, with his fell sneer. 
‘* Your if is a marvellous safeguard for weak con- 
sciences, a very potent ally and assistant to the un- 
decided—and, lawful, too! What in the fiend’s 
name do you mean by lawful ?”’ 

‘* Lawful for a good knight, a Christian, and a 
gentleman, to do without dishonour,’’ answered 
Gaston. 

‘‘Then every thing is lawful,’’ said the king, 
quietly; ‘‘for there is nothing in the world that 
men desire which they do not believe to be expe- 
dient, nothing expedient which they do not hold 
necessary, and nothing necessary which they do 
not perform and call honourable. So every thing 
is lawful!—and if not, Gaston, I do not see how it 
could fail to be lawful, aye, and praiseworthy, too, 
in a good son to do any thing, even if it were some- 
what perilous, to reconcile his parents after so long 
estrangement.”’ 

‘* Perilous! 
more eagerly than he had done before. 
whom perilous? ‘To me?’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said the king. ‘‘But come, we 
will talk no more of this; your train is waiting— 
the sun is high already in the heavens—you must 
be moving. Farewell, gentle nephew.”’ 

‘¢ Uncle,’’ said Gaston, ‘‘hear me. I swear to 
you, by all that I hold most sacred, by the honour 
of my mother, by the glory of my forefathers, by 
the knighthood which I trust one day to win, that 
till you have told me the means by which I may 
bring my parents once again together, I will not 
leave this chamber, nor break bread, nor lay me 
down to sleep—and so may all good saints assist 
me !”’ 

‘* Here is a precious springall,’’ cried Charles, as 
if he was amused at the impetuosity of his young 
relative. ‘* The next thing I shall know, he will be 
levying war upon me. Well, well, I suppose it 
must be so; and yet I had far rather not. But will 
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you take the means, Gaston, when you shall have 
learned them ?’’ 

**T will, I swear to you, I will, and that very 
What is it, uncle—the art magic?’’ 
’ answered the 


gladly. 

‘* Natural magic only, Gaston,’ 
king. ‘‘I doubt not you have heard tell of philtres.’’ 

‘** Oftentimes, but believed in them never.”’ 

** Ah, there be many things, I fancy, which you 
believe not, my poor Gaston, which, natheless, be 
most true; and this is one of them.”’ 

‘* But are you sure—are you quite sure, uncle ?”’ 

** Mark me, boy—this that I am about to say is 
scarcely fitted for your years; but then, you say, 
you are a man, and, besides, great ends justify the 
means. I am, I care not to deny it, something ad- 
dicted to the sex. When I was younger and fairer 
to look upon than I now am, I trusted to fair form 
and honeyed words to win the charmers; but, as I 
waxed in years and waned in beauty, nephew, I 
looked, as every wise man should, how I might best 
make up my losses—and, thanks to a right learned 
Moor, a hakim of Grenada, I have a love powder. 
I tell thee I have tried it scores of times, and, by 
my honour as a knight and king, it never yet has 
failed me. Once tasted, the coyest are the kindest.’’ 

‘*Give it me—give it quick!’’ cried the boy. 
‘*The minutes will seem hours to me, until I can 
use it. Give it me, quick, good uncle.”’ 

‘Good uncle!’’ replied the king, with a sneer. 
** You forget—you forget, boy, that they call me 
bad—Charles the Bad! By Saint Genevieve, a 
pleasant sobriquet !”’ 

‘“* They lie—they lie in their throats!’ 
Gaston, ‘‘and I will maintain it on them with my 
Sut come, uncle, give me the powder, and 


exclaimed 


sword! 
bid God speed me, for I am all on fire to try it.’ 

‘* Well, here it is,’’ said Charles, rising from his 
seat, and taking from one of the cabinets a small 


velvet bag, richly embroidered with gold, and tied 
with strings of gold cord. 
the powder this contains, and strew it on his meat 
or sprinkle it upon his cup, breathing your mother’s 
name the while, and no sooner shall he have tasted 
it, than he will seek her with as much heat of pas- 
sion as he now shuns her with reluctance; and they 
two will thereafter so love each other, that they 
shall never more be sundered. But see you speak 
of this to no one, for, spoken, the charm loses 
straight its power; and try it not on any others, 
for it is so wrought that one parcel will work but 
on one person. Now, wilt thou do it, Gaston?” 

** As I hope to live, will I,’’ answered the boy. 
**Excellent uncle, best friend, thanks—endless 
thanks, and farewell !’’ 

‘** Farewell, my noble boy. 
and send all as I would have it.’’ 

And the youth darted down the stairs, bounded 
to the back of his good horse, and went his way 
hopeful and rejoicing. 

There could not, probably, be found throughout 
the whole world a more romantic ride, through 
scenery as various as it is magnificent and charm- 
ing, than that by which Gaston de Foix sped home- 
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ward. At first, the rich and diversified lands of 
Navarre; the vineyards now gorgeous with their 
purple clusters, and gay with the concourse of the 
merry vintagers; the grand though dark sublimity 
of the cork woods, mantling the uplands with a 
robe of everduring umbrage ; the olive groves dot- 
ting the southern slopes; and, as he advanced far- 
ther on his route, the wild, bare heaths, all redolent 
of thyme and cistus, haunted by the shy plover, 
and peopled by unnumbered flocks, under the guar- 
dianship of skin-clad mountaineers and shaggy 
watch dogs; and, in the back ground, the vast 
purple ridges of the Pyrenees, cutting distinct and 
cold against the glowing sky, with here and there 
a solitary peak, towering high above the rest, and 
glittering with eternal snows. What could be more 
sublime, and at the same time sweeter and more 
lovely? The soul of the young man, moreover, 
who traversed that fair tract, was, for the age in 
which he lived, unusually liable to the effects and 
the impressions arising from the lovely sounds and 
sights of nature. I said, for the age in which he 
lived; and yet, perhaps, we are wont too much to 
undervalue the are vain 
enough to term them—dark ages; for it is certain 
that in those days there was a mighty source of 
active energetic poetry, of living, sentient romance, 
welling out of the hearts of men. Their vices 
were, indeed, rude and sometimes horrible, but, at 
least, they were bold and manly; and then, with 
their vices, they possessed, in no small or mean de- 


men of those—as we 


gree, the compensating virtues, which, abounding 
in the half-barbarous state, too often vanish utterly 
Truth, hos- 


pitality, faith, charity, flourished in those grim 


before the bar of boasted civilization. 


days, as we believe them, because it is their grim- 
ness only that has left its trace upon the page of 
history, as they have never flourished since for all 
our clearer lights and purer dispensation. Nor can 
we doubt, I think, if we look to their choice of 
sites for their unrivaled edifices, convent or castle, 
abbey or hermitage, or palace, sites evidently dic- 
tated by an indisputable taste for the charms of 
natural scenery, that, if they had not their schools 
of statuary or of painting, if they could not dis- 
course so learnedly as we of juice and chiaro-scuro, 
and all the jargon of the studio, they had eyes in 
their heads to observe, and hearts in their bosoms 
to appreciate and love all that is beautiful and bright 
in the works of Him who made nothing but he saw 
that it was good. And why should it not be s»? Is 
it the dweller in¢he wood and wild, the follewer of 
the deer on difficult mountain tops, the shepherd of 
the boundless plain, the sailor of the trackless deep, 
familiar as these are with every aspect of earth, 
sea and sky, who undervalue and look coldly on 
the works of God ?—or is it the pent inmate of dull 
and sordid cities, whose soul, cribbed, cabined and 
confined, till it has lost both the power and the wish 
to soar, is chained down to the counter and the till, 
until it can perceive no pleasure save in the sight of 
bales and barrels, no music save in the chink of 
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Be this, however, as it may, the soul of young 
Gaston, as he rode along, full of all sweet and ge- 
nerous sensations, full of affection for the mother 
from whom he had just parted, for the father whom 
he was hurrying to embrace, expanded to the ut- 
most, felt its own conscious immortality, and burn- 
ing with high hopes and noble aspirations, which 
took their colouring, in part, from the bright sun- 
shine which streamed over him, from the soft air 
which fanned his brow, from the fair scenery which 
spread around, because almost too happy, too se- 
cure, to be proof against strange disappointment. 

Alas! alas! for men. Is it not ever when our 
hopes are the highest, when the fruition of our best 
wishes is at hand, when all the storms and trials of 
our life seem to be hushed and quiet, when all the 
future smiles upon us with bright promise, that 
some great stunning blow is dealt, changing the 
tenour of our ways, extinguishing the last spark of 
our best earthly hopes, and teaching us, beyond all 
word or precept, ‘‘to lay not up for ourselves trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do break through and steal.’’ 

But Gaston de Foix thought not of these things 
as he spurred his high-mettled Andalusian onward. 
He thought but of the welcome that awaited him 
at home. He pictured to himself but the joy of his 
noble father, when he should clasp him to his 
breast; and beyond that, still in far perspective, of 
the gratitude and love, and rapturous affection, 
when, by his means, those beloved ones, who had 
so long been sundered, should once more be re- 
united and for ever. 

Gay jest and merry conversation, legends of chi- 
valry and love, tales of arms and armours, great 
deeds and grand devotions, seasoned the hours of 
travel; and at the pleasant halt at the noontide 
hour, beside some clear fresh fountain beneath 
some giant tree, the tinkling of the gittern and the 
sweet virelay or keen siromte were oft heard re- 
sounding from the midst of that armed band, 
touched, too, by no unskilful fingers, and trolled 
by no untutored voices. The age of the trouba- 
dours and trouveres had not yet passed away, and 
in the court of the great Count of Foix, himself a 
passionate admirer of the gay science, and a muni- 
ficent patron of its professors, there were not a few 
knights and nobles who could compete with the 
most famous minstrels of the day. 

At night, some feudal castle, perched on its van- 
tage crag, like the eagle’s eyry, or some gray 
convent, bedded in venerable woods, amid broad 
pastures and calm waters, received the voyagers 
with free, unquestioning hospitality. On the third 
morning of their route, they cleared the passes of 
the lower Pyrenees, having tarried the night pre- 
vious at Orbaiceta, on the Spanish side, and about 
noon reached St. Jean Pied de Port, on the river 
Niol, where they were sumptuously feasted by the 
Castellan, who held that frontier town—one of the 
most important, by the way, in the dominions of the 
Count de Foix. Night found them in the midst of 


familiar scenes and well recollected places, streams 
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wherein, oftentimes, Gaston had snared the speck- 
led trout; rocky hills, where his unerring bolt had 
stopped the bound of the mountain izzard; forests 
which had rung many a time to the deep baying of 
his bloodhounds. The moon had risen, and was 
sailing broad and serene among the scattered fleeces 
of white cloud which hung like islands in the deep 
vault of air, when, filing down a steep, precipitous 
descent, they reached the shallow fords of the Gave 
de Suzon, and beyond its bright ripples might 
mark the little town of Mauleon, sleeping in the 
soft moonbeams, and the huge dungeon-tower of 
its castles looming up, black and massive, against 
the starry sky, with one red ray of torch or fire 
light streaming out from the guard-room lattice, in 
vivid contrast with the pure, spiritual lamps of 
heaven. 

Of this stronghold the captain rode beside Gas- 
ton’s rein, the far-famed Bastot de Mauleon, one of 
the most renowned and fearless champions of the 
day. He had borne arms for the first time in the 
great battle of Poictiers, under the mighty John de 
Greilly, better known as the Captal de Buch, and in 
the celebrated charge of that great leader with the 
English horse, had made a knight and two esquires 
prisoners to his own hand. The next year he had 
fought in Prussia, against the Teutonic pagans, 
under the captal still and the Count de Foix, and 
had shared in the gallant exploit by which the 
Duchesses of Normandy and Orleans were liberated 
from the Jacquerie in the market-place of Meaux 
en Brie. Then, having served as long as an Eng- 
lish banner was lifted, or English trumpet blown 
against the King of France, when the high game of 
war was ended, he had retired to his own native 
land, and served beneath the banners of the Lord of 
Foix, who had advanced him willingly to high pre- 
ferment, although of Gascon origin. 

He it was who now held the Castle of Mauleon, 
and who now galloped forward to cause the draw- 
bridge to be lowered and the gates raised, to admit 
the son and heir of his liege lord. 

There the gay feast and the light revel followed, 
and these were in their turn succeeded by the soft 
slumbers of youth and happiness and innocence. 
The following morning was yet young, when Gas- 
ton, anxious now to rejoin his father at the earliest 
moment, aroused the sleeping squires, and never 
ceased from hurrying them until they were once 
more astir and in the saddle. 

Joy, joy—there was joy in Orthés, as the young 
heir of Foix came caracoling through the streets, 
superb in youthful beauty, all life and energy, and 
happiness and hope. The very consciousness of 
his own secret aims lending a deeper meaning, a 
more enthusiastic light to his fine features, he 
seemed more a man in soul, in bearing, and in 
gravity of purpose, more fixed of character, more 
steadfast, and more able, as if by long years of ex- 
perience, than when he rode forth from the echoing 
barbican, a little month before, a gay and careless 
boy. Nor was this change unnoted by the stout 
veterans who had followed him, or by the glad and 
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loyal crowd, who shouted themselves hoarse as he ; varre, and, after a short space, it was whispered that 


drew nigh—for never was there prince more justly ’ she would no more return home to her half-orphaned 
popular among the vassals of his feudal sovereignty { boy, a sadness and a gloom fell over the Hotel de 
than the great Count of Foix; and never was there ; Foix, which never was effaced—no, not by all the 
a prince’s heir, throughout all France, from the { lavish and superb magnificence of him whom good 
blue waters of the inland sea to the vexed billows ;} old Froissart has described as the most magnificent, 
of the northern channel, from the impetuous Rhone courteous and generous, of all the kings, dukes, 
to the snow-mantled Pyrenees, on whom apeople’s { princes, counts and noble ladies, at whose courts 
hopes were set with a more deep reality than the { he had been entertained with feats of arms and 
young Gaston. } legends of amours, and all that was most chivalric 
‘Trumpet and horn pealed forth their merry notes ; and honourable. ; 
of welcome, and the clash of presented arms met } For there is something in the very atmosphere 
him with ready welcome; and the glad burghers { that floats around a young and lovely woman, which ; 
ran together with loud shouts, and deeper if less { seems to soften and to humanize every thing which } 
noisy prayers; and bright eyes gazed out of high is brought into its sphere of contact. Look at the 
casements, and wreaths were showered down from } room once frequented by some fair, gentle being, 
fair hands as he passed, and many a woman’s voice } after she has departed, and though the furniture 
was heard among the lower din of mob congratula- } may be the same, the same beautiful scene stretch- 
tion, invoking Heaven’s best gifts of wisdom and { ing before its casements, the same glad sunlight 
long life and happiness and virtue for the brave } pouring its lustre over all, still it is not the same— 
heir of Foix. ; aglory has departed from the spot, a pleasant per- 
Alas! alas! that mortal prayers should be so { fume has been swept away—all is changed, though } 


the same; and oh, most desolate and gloomy is the 
impression which that change makes upon the 


blindly and so rashly uttered—that they so rarely 
meet accomplishment on earth, so little do men 


know what is their real gain, so ofien do they ask minds even of transient witnesses. 
for that which, if gained, were but a worse ruin. } Thus was it, that although the pageantry and 
Alas! alas! Long life and happiness for him, ; splendour of the court had gone on as lavishly as 


whose days were already numbered—the thread of ever, although the minstrel’s lute and the trowvére’s 
whose fate was drawn to the last hank already, and lay rang, as merrily as of yore, through hall and 
‘*the blind fury with the accursed shears,’’ waiting bower; though the hounds ran as hastily through 
even now ‘‘to clip the, thin span of life.’’ Alas! the green woods, though the falcons flew as high 
alas! wisdom and virtue for one doomed to fall by { and as boldly, though deeds of arms were performed 
his own folly and the guilt of others! as gallantly to win the kind glances of lady’s eyes, 
But now there was no thought of mourning or of } and though the eyes of ladies rewarded them as 
sad anticipation—all was fond promise and exulting ~ fondly, still there was something wanting—some- 
joy. The very populace, who ran along shouting ; thing which not a knight so given up to feats of a 
and cheering by the side of Gaston’s charger, battle, not a page so rash and reckless, not a dame 
caught something of the enthusiastic hope that or donzel so occupied with her own charms and 
flashed from the boy’s eyes, and when they recol- love passages, but perceived and lamented it. 
lected whither he had lately been, and by whose And now, as her boy came careering through the 
arms he had been encircled, they too were filled { streets, returning, as all knew, from a visit to that 
with bright memories of the young, fairand gracious ; dear mother, with something of her pure, artless 
lady, the sweet Blanche of Navarre, whom, in years } spirit flashing out from his broad brows and enthu- 
long gone by, and never, never to return, their siastic eyes, there was more than rejoicing, more 
liege lord had led through the streets of Orthés, than congratulation in the hearts of the people— 
his beautiful bride, and well beloved of all men. there was a hope, an expectation that this his 
They recollected how, for a time, her gentleness coming would be but the harbinger of her return, to 
and artless beauty had soothed the sternness of the meet whom all hearts would have bounded gladly, 








count, and lulled his fiery passions, and how— ° save his alone whoshould have the most rapturously 
though he was at all times a just and honourable } welcomed her. 

master—his face had been more frequently arrayed } This was the spirit which, as young Gaston swept 

in smiles, and his outbursts of violent and furious } along with his merry train, found vent in the min- 
passion more steadfastly restrained, while she was gled cries, wherein were blended the names of $ 
shedding the soft influence of female fascination { Gaston, heir of Foix, and Lady Blanche—beautiful 
over the scenes of feudal rudeness mixed with Blanche of Navarre! 

feudal magnificence. Aad if the boy’s eye flashed with exulting pride, 


They had loved that bright, gentle lady; all ranks } as he waved his plumed cap in answer to his own 
and classes loved her—all, from the tiring woman, shouted welcome, the eye was suflused with plea- 
who was wont to deck her long black tresses, and surable tears, and the lip trembled with unsup- 
robe her magnificent and shapely person, down to pressed emotion, when it was his loved mother’s 
the varlet who rubbed down her palfrey, all would name that met his ears on every side, chiming in 
have laid down their lives for her; and when she ~ joyously and gaily with his most treasured hopes. 
went thence, on a visit to her bad brother of Na- } And now they passed the far-famed hostelry of 
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the Moon, kept by the good esquire Ernauton dv 
Pin, who had served oftentimes with Gaston’s 
father, and won high renown, and been for years 
accounted one of the trustiest men-at-arms that 
ever laid a lance in rest, until, when he was already 
old, the kick of an unruly charger had fractured his 
leg so severely, and the ill treatment of an unwise 
leech had so aggravated the evil, that he was un- 
able to mount on horseback any more—so that 
thereafter he became the landlord of that famous 
inn, whither all knights and noblemen resorted, 
who came to pay their respects to the Count of 
Foix, and passed his latter days right cheerily 
among the clang of flagons and the light clash of 
knives and trencher, as he had spent his youth 
among the fanfares of trumpets and the wild din 
of battle-axes rending steel harness. 

Old Ernauton came forth himself in his black 
velvet pourpoint, with the gold chain about his neck, 
which he had wen many a year before, the ransom 
of a stout man-at-arms, the Mengeant de Sainte 
Basile, and a white napkin thrown across his arms, 
halting on his lame leg, which gave him pain at 
every step and motion, with his long snow-white 
hair fluttering in the breezy atmosphere, but a 
bright twinkle in his clear blue eye, and a frank 
smile on his fine manly face. 

‘* Welcome, right welcome home!”’ he said, in a 
voice that well became the jovial landlord, in whom 
the gallant man-at-arms was now completely 
merged. ‘‘ Welcome home, Gaston! Right glad 
will be the noble count to greet you. But tarry. 
young sir, tarry for our dear lady’s sake, and tast 
old Ernauton’s Bourdeaux. You would not do old 
Ernauton, I trow, the wrong to pass by his door 
thirsting a 

‘*T must on, Ernauton,”’ replied the youth, gaily. 
“‘T will drink with you another time, I promise 
you—perhaps to-morrow. But now I must on to 
my right noble lord and father. Well might he be 
aggrieved were I to loiter on the way, and that so 
nigh his gates.”’ 

‘*You need not tarry, Gaston,’’ replied the old 
esquire. ‘‘ There is no tarrying long, I trow, at 
the Moon, for wine or wassail either; but, by the 
bones of St. James of Compostella, you must taste 
of my Bourdeaux this bright autumnal morning! 
Ho, Clement, tapster, Clement !’’ 

The mantling flagon was produced forthwith, 
and goblets handed round to the cavaliers, and, 
without dimounting from their steeds, they quaffed 
the generous wine; and, with a bounteous largesse 
to the tapsters and grooms of the hostelry, and a 
light laugh, and pleasant speech to the jolly host, 
they rode onward through the narrow streets until 
they reached the embattled gates and spacious 
courtyard which surrounded the Hotel de Foix. 

There was a sentinel, it is true, on duty at the 
gates, clad in half-armour, with a heavy broadsword 
by his side, and a yet weightier battle-axe leaning 
against the freestone bench on which he was sitting 
—for peace and a sense of security, generated in 
part by the great influence of their lord and the re- 
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spectful terror in which he was held by the neigh- 
bouring feudatories, had begotten something of lax 
discipline. He started to his feet, however, as the 
train swept up to the gates, and, raising his bugle 
to his lips, blew a long blast, the peculiar cadences 
of which announced as plainly as words the return 
of the young lord to his father’shalls. As the shrill 
echoes rang through the long vaulted passages, and 
eddied round the sculptured pinnacles of the huge 
Gothic mansion, and filled the wide courts with 
their joyous din, a sudden bustle was heard every- 
where, and a rush of many feet, and the vast yards 
and the flights of steps were crowded in a moment 
with all the motley concourse that constituted a 
neble household in that splendid period of the 
world’s history. ‘There were knights and esquires, 
some in half-armour, others in the rich costume of 
the times, but all with waving plumes and em- 
broidered scarfs, and swords at their sides and 
spurs on their heels; there were gay pages, with 
long silky love-locks and flaunting dresses; there 
were friars and monks in cowl and cord, jesters 
with bells, and coxcombs, minstrels and tregetours, 
and jugglers, valets and grooms, and falconers with 
hawk on fist, and foresters with greyhounds in the 
leash, and archers on the battlements, and yeomen 
at the gates, and demure looking damsels peeping 
out with bright eyes and rosy cheeks from the 
diamond paned lattices—all hurrying, with eager 
joy, to look upon the people’s favourite, the young 
and glorious Gaston. 

Anon there came a shout, just as the leading 
horseman entered the gate and stooped his head 
beneath the low-browed arch. ‘‘ Room, room for 
the Castellan—room for the Count of Foix!’’ And 
with the words, followed by a magnificent army of 
gentlemen and nobles, among whom there were no 
less than four bishops, and many knights from 
Arragon and England, and many sovereign princes, 
the count himself stood forth to the head of the 
great outer staircase to meet his gallant son. 

Truly he was a noble personage to look at, tall, 
stalwart, powerfully limbed, round chested and thin 
flanked, and withal exquisitely graceful, and fuller, 
as it seemed, of lithe and sinewy agility than of 
mere brutal strength. His broad expansive brow 
was perfectly unwrinkled and serene, and his 
straight, coal black eyebrows lent an air of decision 
not, perhaps, all unmingled with a touch of stern- 
ness, to his fine manly features. 

His eyes were large, well opened, and expressive, 
of a dark liquid gray, which, although sleepy in 
their ordinary aspect, and calculated chiefly to ex- 
press the softer sentiments, could at times lighten 
with intolerable lustre, and, as it were, blight those 
who dared withstand them with their appalling flash 
of fury. 

His nose was well formed and slightly aquiline ; 
but his mouth, which was, perhaps, the worst fea- 
ture in his face, though partially overhung by a 
dark, thick moustache, was indicative of immense 
resolution, but of sensuality, likewise, and some- 
thing akin to cruelty. 
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At this moment, however, it was arrayed in his 
blandest smiles, as he gazed pleasantly down upon 
his favourite son—favourite the more that he was 
the only offspring of his marriage—since the two 
noble looking youths who stood on his right hand 
and left, known as Sir Evan de |’Eschelle and 
Sir Gracien, were illegitimate, and unable, there- 
fore, to succeed to the honours or estates of his 
proud feudal sovereignty. 

‘*Ho, Gaston!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ welcome — 
welcome, boy, back to Bearn. I swear to Heaven 
I am right glad to greet you!”’ 

At the words, Gaston leaped down from his 
horse, and, springing up the steps, fell down upon 
his knees before his father, and catching his hand 
raised it to his lips, saying— 

** Most noble sir, and father, most reverently do 
I greet you and most joyfully, and thank you hum- 
bly for your courtesy to your poor son and servant.”’ 

And the count raised him from the ground, and 
clasped him to his breast, and his full eye melted 
for a moment, and a tear seemed to swim in it as 
he made answer. 

‘* My fair and gentle son, well pleased am I to 
have you near me; for we have missed you at our 
board, and in our exercises of the field. Your ab- 
sence seemed, though brief, to me exceeding long 
and tedious. How left you our kinsman, the King 
of Navarre ?’’ 

** Well at ease, noble father,’’ answered Gaston, 
‘and very kind and courteous. He sent fair greet- 
ings to you, sir, and dealt with me right royally 
and graciously.”’ 

‘*Ha! and what presents did he make you, 
Gaston ?”’ 

‘*Most noble and most princely gifts, fair sir,’’ 
cried the boy, his eyes sparkling with delight. 
** See, father, that proud Andalusian from which I 
but now dismounted. Is he not a fit steed to bear 
a king to battle? Look; saw you ever better 
points, or a rarer blending of high blood with vigor- 
ous bone and spirit ?—epirit! by Heaven, he is all 
spirit! I fancied, as I backed him, if you but 
spurred him hard he would make wings to himself 
and soar into the blue sky, as minstrels say the 
Barbary horse, that was backed of yore by Sir 
Bellerophon, was wont to do when he went forth 
to battle with the sea monster the magician Nep- 
tune had sent to devour the fair daughter of the 
Soldan! And two mule loads of the most glorious 
armour—as light as a silk pourpoint, father, and as 
strong as a castle wall, and as bright as a polished 
diamond. I saw three tall Castilians hew at it 
with double-handed swords and axes, propped on 
a wooden block, and they did not so much as touch 
the burnish of the plates. And jewels, sir; and 
four Spanish greyhounds, the finest I have ever 
Now, by St. Hubert, I long to show you 
how they run. They are so fleet, that the wightest 
stag cannot outspeed them on the plain; so staunch 
and savage, that no wolf or boar alive can stand 
against a brace of them.”’ 

** We will see, Gaston, we will see to-morrow,”’ 
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said the count, laughing at the young man’s ecstacy. 
**T fancy I have got some English dogs that will 
mate them here, to say the least of it, which good 
Sir William Willoughby has brought me from his 
great lord the Duke of Lancaster, now lying at 
Bourdeaux. But tell me, was this all he gave to 
you?’’ 

‘* All, noble sir and father,”’ replied Gaston—but 
as he spoke, the ingenuous blood rushed in torrents 
to his brow, as though indignant at the falsehood 
which he told; although he, in the vanity and de- 
ceitfulness of his own heart, imagined that such a 
falsehood was venial, at least, if not praiseworthy, 
seeing that the end to be gained was good and 
meritorious. The end—the end! As if it was for 
such blind worms as we to think of ends; we, who 
cannot foresee when we rise up in the morning what 
shall betide us ere the sunset—who say to-day we 
will be blithe and happy, and lo! before an hour 
hath flown, our happiness is in the very dust, our 
merriment turned into utmost desolation! Avs if it 
was for us to judge of ends, or dare assume to our- 
selves the attribute of the Eternal—for us, to whom 
it is enough to strive with all our hearts to do his 
biddings blindly, knowing that, as his biddings, 
they must needs be the best and wisest. 

The count observed the rapid flush, and smiled; 
for he misunderstood its cause, and yet fancied that 
he understood it thoroughly. 

** Ho, ho!’’ he said; ‘‘needst not to blush, fair 
son, for I did not think to impeach thy uncle’s 
For, by my faith, [ 
think he has dealt with you honourably, and as be- 
came a noble and puissant king. And so let us to 
meat—for the board was nigh spread, I trow, when 
the gate-ward blew the Bienvenu, and aroused us 
from our stools; and here is my good lord, the 
Bishop of Pamiers, desirous to say grace even now. 
But how is this? Here be your brethren, Gaston, 
Sir Evan and Sir Gracien—I trow you have not 
saluted them.”’ 

‘*No lack of courtesy to them, fair father,’’ Gas- 
ton made answer. ‘‘ But while thou wert speaking 
to me, to whom all my homage and my reverence 
is due, it would but little have become me to have 
eyes or ears for any other. Now, with your leave, 
I turn to embrace my gentle brethren.’’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, he clasped 
both of his natural brothers to his bosom, and 
kissed them upon either cheek, and spoke to them 
graciously and frankly, but more especially to 
Evan, who was his favourite and his chosen com- 
rade, being within a few months of his own age, 
and so like to him, both in shape and stature, that 
they were dressed in clothes of the same cut and 
pattern, and used one chamber, and were but rarely 
seen apart, whether in their exercises or theirsports. 

The rest of that day passed without any thing of 
note to fix it on the mind—not slowly, for all was 
pleasant and full of lightsome promise, but equally 
and calmly. The feast in the knight’s hall was 
followed by the promenade in the gallery, enlivened 
by much smooth and flowing conversation. Then 
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minstrelsy and dancing, and the midnight supper; 
and then, wearied in body, but serene of mind, 
hopeful and happy, Gaston retired to his chamber, 
and soon sunk into deep and dreamless slumbers. 
The sun was high in heaven before he awoke on 
the following morning, and when he did so, it was 
with a sudden start—for Evan, who slept, as I have 
said, in the same chamber with him, had arisen be- 
times, and was already well nigh appareled, when 
their clothes, of the same size and colour, having 
got mixed together on the bed, he took up Gaston’s 
coat, mistaking it for his own. He was in the act 
of drawing on the sleeve, when he discovered the 


bag of embroidered velvet, and, in half boyish, half 


malicious curiosity, was in the act of untying the 
gold strings, exclaiming, as he did so— 

‘*Ho, Gaston, hast thou turned monk, or Mo- 
resco, since thy departure from our Bearn? Be 
these the relics of some holy saint or martyr? Or 
is it, perchance, a talisman to guard you from the 
evil eye, or to win the hearts of fair ladies ?’’ 

Aroused from heavy sleep, with that sentiment 
of surprise and almost terror which oftentimes ac- 
companies the return to consciousness, Gaston sat 
up in bed for a moment, gazing about him half be- 
wildered, as if he scarce knew where he was, till 
his eyes fell on Evan just in the act of opening the 
precious philter. 

One bound carried him clear across the chamber. 
He seized Evan rudely by the arm, and snatching 
the coat from him, said, very quickly —‘‘ It is my 
coat, Evan; give me back my coat—for what have 
you to do with it?’’ 

‘* Tush, I care not,’’ he replied ; ‘‘I do not want 
your coat. I only wished to see what was the 
powder init. It is not the philosopher's stone, is 
it, Gaston? If it be, it is well for me you awoke 
so quickly, for, in another moment, I should have 
tasted it, and then I might have been turned into 
gold, like Sir Midas, when he bathed in the Guad- 
alquiver.”’ 

‘*Nonsense,’’ said Gaston, laughing, and not 
sorry to get an opportunity of turning the subject, 
**nonsense, Evan; you know a great deal better 
than to talk such stuffas that. It was not in the 
Guadalquiver that he bathed in, at all; it was in the 
Pactolus, a river in Scotland, which is a part of the 
island of England;—and it was not the river that 
changed Sir Midas into gold, but Sir Midas that 
changed the sands of the river into gold dust. But 
come, let us go and swim in the Gave de Pan, be- 
fore breakfast. I will tell you, some time or other, 
all about this same bag, but now I may not. To 
do so, would destroy all its virtue.’’ 

‘* Then it has virtue, has it?’’ cried the other. 
‘*T thought so—I thoughtso. I do so earnestly de- 
sire to hear of it. When will you tell me, Gaston ?”’ 

‘** Nay, I know not,”’ replied the other, laughing. 
‘* Perchance to-morrow; perchance the next day— 
but certainly befere the world is a week older.’’ 

‘*Ha! then willI be patient. Yet will it trouble 
me, I trow, when I think of it—but yet I will be 
patient.’’ 
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No more words passed at the time. The young 
men dressed themselves and went forth beyond the 
gates of the town, and enjoyed their swim in the 
bright crystal waters that lave the walls of Orthés, 
and returned friendly and as brothers should, and 
joined the knights and nobles in the great hall at 
the morning meal; but the count was not present, 
for he was not wont to leave his chamber until late 
in the day—nor did he ever eat or drink much in 
the day time; but at midnight he quitted his cham- 
ber, where he was used to sit reading or writing 
after evening, and twelve of his servants bore large 
waxen torches before him in their hands, and placed 
in as many candlesticks of massive silver, which 
stood around his table, filling the great hall with a 
clear and brilliant light; and then he ate heartily 
and drank wine, and took pleasure hearing his 
minstrels play and sing; for he was himself no 
mean proficient in that science—but in the day 
time, unless when he rode forth to hunt in the 
forests, or to hawk on the green meadows by the 
river bank, he was rarely seen by his friends’ or 
his courtiers. 

The tilt-yard and the tennis-court, the manly 
exercises and exciting games of the period, con- 
sumed the remainder of that and the following 
days; but it was remarked by all that young Gas- 
ton was unusually depressed in manner, and many 
said that he must have some heavy feeling at his 
heart—yet none suspected him of any evil, so much 
nobility had he shown even from his childhood up- 
ward, and so much purity of soul, and no touch of 
any evil. 

On the third morning after his return, Gaston de 
Foix and Evan de |’Eschelles were in the tennis- 
court, and that fine game had been carried on for 
some time between the brothers with skill and ac- 
tivity, as nearly equal as is possible—Evan having, 
however, if any thing, alittle the best of the match, 
and continuing to gain slightly on his opponent, 
who was becoming a little chafed, and, conse- 
quently, hegan to play at disadvantage. 

It was at this period of the game when, both 
scoring forty, it had been called deuce no less than 
three times in succession, neither party having as 
yet made two strokes following, that Evan began 
to joke and taunt his brother. 

‘* Gaston,’’ he said, ‘‘ methinks you were better 
don your coat. It may be very well that yon puis- 
sant talisman may help you win the game, which, 
otherwise, you are very sure to lose !”’ 

‘*'Tush!’’ answered Gaston, sharply, and evi- 
dently much displeased; ‘‘ what foolery is this?’’ 

And as he spoke the word, springing forward to 
return his adversary’s ball, which had fallen nearer 
to the dedans than to the figure 1, at the first re- 
bound, his foot slipped on the pavement, and he fell 
at his full length. 

‘* Advantage !’’ cried the master of the game, 
and almost simultaneously Evan burst into a loud 
and taunting langh. 

The game recommenced instantly, from the no- 
vice side of the court, as it is called, and, in less 
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than five minutes, Gaston, who was now so tho- 
roughly angry that he could not control himself at 
all, made two faults in succession, giving thereby 
the stroke to his adversary, and the advantage 
game likewise. 

‘*Ho!”’ he exclaimed, stamping his foot furiously 
on the pavement, ‘‘ho! by the thunder of heaven, 
you cannot foil me so again !”’ 

‘*Aye, but I can,”’ said Evan, ‘‘twenty times 
running. Put on your coat, put on your coat, and 
try what the talisman will do for you.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ answered Gaston, hastily; ‘it is no 
talisman, although it may be a charm; and you, 
and your mother, too, shall know it one of these 
days, I promise you.”’ 

‘*Ha! then it is a charm to bring the countess 
home again from Pampeluna. But she shall never 
come, I tell you, Gaston; never, I tell you never! 
For Gabrielle de |'Eschelles shares not the bed 
alone, but the heart of the great Count of Foix!’’ 

‘*Braggart, and bastard!’’ exclaimed Gaston, 
furiously ; ‘‘dare you compare your harlot mother 
with Blanche, the paragon, the peerless of Na- 
varre?’’ and, with the word, he smote him violently 
with his open hand on the side of the face. 

Evan de |’Eschelles sprang back as the blow 
reached him, snatched his sheathed degger from 
the ground, where he had cast it down with the rest 
of his clothes when he undressed himself for the 
game, and, laying his hand on the hilt, glanced 
savagely for several moments into the eyes of Gas- 
ton, with his brow knotted into a dark frown, and 
his face burning with terrible excitement. For 
several minutes, it may be said, he doubted whether 
to bare the blade and avenge the insult in the life’s 
blood of the insulter—but his cold blooded nature, 
and his deep knowledge of his father’s fiery and 
vindictive humour prevailed, and he cast the wea- 
pon from him, shaking his fist almost in his brother’s 
face, and saying, with a bitter grin— 

**'T'u me la pagherai!"’ 

Gaston laughed scornfully, turned on his heel, 
dressed himself hastily, and, leaving the tennis- 
court, mounted his horse; and, riding away into 
the great woods toward Lourdes, was not seen any 
more that day until nightfall. 

But Evan de |’Eschelles hurried on his clothes, 
likewise, in no less haste than his brother had done, 
and ran away, with his cheeks still crimson with 
the excitement of hot anger, and the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, to the apartment of the count, 
who had just returned thither from hearing mass. 

‘*Ho! what means this ?’’ asked the count, gaz- 
ing in wonder on the flushed and tearful face of the 
boy. ‘‘Weeping? Go to!—go to! For shame, 
thou art too old to weep! ‘Tears are for women 
and for boys. What ails thee, ha, what ails thee ?”’ 

‘*In God's name, my lord,’’ answered Evan, 
‘*Gaston has beaten me; but it is he, not I, that 
deserves to be beaten.”’ 

** Wherefore ?’’ asked the Count de Foix, sharp- 
ly. ‘*Gaston? Wherefore, I prithee, does Gaston 
deserve to be beaten ?”’ 
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‘*On my faith,”’ answered Evan, ‘‘ ever since he 
returned from Navarre, he wears in his breast a 
bag of powder. What it may be, I know not, nor 
can I in any wise conjecture ; but he told me, this 
day, his mother should return hither soon, and be 
more in your good graces than ever she had been 
before; and that my mother, Gabrielle, should be 
driven forth for a harlot out of Orthés.”’ 

‘*Ho!’’ cried the count, angrily; ‘‘hold thy 
tongue, and be sure thou mention not to any man 
alive what thou has told me now!”’ 

‘* My noble lord,”’ replied Evan, ‘‘ be sure that I 
will obey you.”’ 

‘* Begone then,’’ said the count, ‘‘and see that 
you do obey me.”’ 

Then he remained alone in deep and gloomy 
meditation, until the night had closed in dark and 
heavy ; nor did he then call for lights, as was his 
custom, but continued to walk to and fro in his 
chamber, geashing his teeth and playing with his 
dagger’s hilt, and at times groaning, as if his spirit 
was about to be divorced from his body. 

At length midnight drew nigh, and he came 
forth from his chamber with his fine features all 
composed and calm ; and, finding his torch bearers 
waiting in the corridor, with their huge waxen 
torches ready, he descended the stairs without say- 
ing a word, and walked in his accustomed pomp, 
arrayed as a sovereign prince, with his torches 
gleaming before him and his minstrels playing loud 
behind, into the great knight’s hall, where, under 
a canopy of cloth of gold, and on a chair covered 
with scarlet, was spread the high table for himself 
and the few chosen guests admitted to his own 
board—the bishops, namely, of Pamiers and Les- 
ear, Aire and Rou, the Viscount de Roquebertin, 
a Gascon, the Viscount de Bruniquel, the Viscount 
de Gousserant, and Sir William Willoughby, the 
envoy from the English duke, who lay at Bour- 
deaux, with his powers. 

These noblemen and primates were awaiting the 
arrival of the count, conversing gaily on the topics 
of the day, in a small ante-chamber, opening from 
the great gallery into the dining-hall ; while all the 
gallery without was crowded with esquires and 
knights, the count’s guests from Bigorre and Gas- 
cony, including many of the first renown in war- 
fare, and yet more of his own knights from his 
Suzerainty of Bearn—among whom were in wait- 
ing, Sir Espaign de Lyon, Sir Siguart de Bois 
Verdun, Sir Nouvaus de Nouvailles, and Sir Pierre 
de Vaux, the chief stewards of the hall. 

Beside the count’s board, stood his own bastard 
brothers, Sir Ernaut Guillaume, and Sir Pierre de 
Béarne, while Evan de |’Eschelle and Gracien 
attended, the one to place the dishes, the other to 
pour out the wine, and Gaston leaned, moody and 
ill at ease, on the back of his father’s chair, waiting 
until he should be seated to carve and taste the 
feast. 

Heaven’s! what a clang was there of instruments 
—trumpet and gong, and kettle-drum and cymbal, 
pealing through the high arches of the vaulted hall, 
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THE FATAL GIFT. 


and making the silken banners, which floated over- 
head, to shake and rustle in the breath of their 
strong harmony, as the great count and his guests 
and vassalsentered. The minstrels and the heralds 
cried ‘‘ Largesse! largesse! noble lords!’’ and to 
the cry, the count responded by a donation of five 
hundred francs in gold, such was his daily custom. 
But on this day he had clad the six minstrels of the 
Duke of T'auraine, who were there, in garbs of 
cloth of gold, bedecked with ermine, each valued 
at two hundred francs. But little recked he of ex- 
pense, who was the wealthiest and most prudent 
ruler of the day, and, by the immense amount of 
his treasures, no less than by his prudence and sa- 
gacity, was able to set all the most powerful kings 
and princes of the age, his turbulent, ambitious 
neighbours, quietly at defiance. 

The count and his chief guests were seated, and 
simultaneously the long tables, extending through 
the length of the great hall, were crowded—the 
seneschal marshaling every gentleman to his ap- 
pointed place, and servitors and sewers spreading 
the boards with all the choicest dainties of the age. 

There was a pause, while, at the count’s right 
hand, the Bishop of Pamiers arose, and, in a clear, 
sonorous voice, distinctly heard in the hush of that 
noble concourse, asked for a blessing on the meat ; 
and then the clash of knives, the clang of gold and 
silver flagons, and the gay music of the numerous 
minstrels, resounded far and wide the notes of so- 
cial preparation. 

It was not long, however, before there was a 
longer pause, a deeper hush of astonishment and 
terror; and every eye turned anxiously toward the 
group upon the dais beneath the cloth of mainte- 
nance. 

For scarcely were the covers placed, and scarce 
liad Gaston carved a slice from the breast of a huge 
peacock, which, with its back and claws finely 
gilded, and its proud tail displayed as if it were yet 
living, was the chief dish, placed opposite his father, 
before the Count of Feix was seen to catch at some- 
thing which hung dangling from the bosom of his 
son’s pourpoint. The boy started back aghast, 
trembling exceedingly and turning very pale, as if 
he were completely thunderstruck ; but the count 
kept his hold firmly fixed, and cried— 

‘*Come hither, Gaston; hither, I say—nearer, 
nearer !”’ 

And drawing him close to the table, he tore the 
bosom of his pourpoint open, and cut away the 
velvet bag with his knife, exclaiming— 

‘* What deviltry is this? Speak, sirrah!’’ 

But, as he spoke, and before his son had the time 
to answer him, he opened the bag, and seeing the 
powder, strewed some of it upon a piece of meat, 
and calling up a large wolf dog which had followed 
the company into the hall, gave it to him to eat. 

The dog snapped at it greedily, and every eye 
in the vast concourse assembled there was riveted 
upon the beast, to see what should follow; but the 
count’s eyes were fixed upon the visage of his son, 
nor ever were removed thence, until the animal, in 
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less than a minute’s time, so deadly was the poison, 
rolled up his eyes, uttered a howl of agony, and, 
falling to the ground, struggled one moment in vio- 
lent convulsions, and was dead ! 

Then the count sprang upon his feet, and, with 
the carving knife still grasped in his hand as when 
he cut away the fatal bag, he aimed a deadly blow 
at his own child; but the Viscount de Roquebertin 
caught him by the right arm, and stayed the stroke 
for an instant, while others of the knights who sat 
at meat with him, rushed in between him and the 
culprit, crying—— 

‘*Ah! for God’s sake, my lord, be not so rash 
and over-hasty, but make inquiry first, ere you do 
evil to your son.”’ 

But the count cried aloud in Gascon—‘‘ Ho! 
Gaston, ho! thou traitor! For thee and thine 
inheritance, which would have come to thee, 
have I made war and incurred the hatred of the 
great kings of France and England, Spain and Na- 
varre, and Arragon, and gallantly have borne my- 
self against them, and yet thou wouldst murder me. 
Infamously bad must thy disposition be! Know, 
therefore, that this day thou shalt die the death-— 
and by this blow !”’ 

And with a sudden bound he threw himself 
across the table, still brandishing the knife; but 
Gaston had retreated down the hall, and all his 
knights and esquires interfered, some casting them- 
selves on their knees before him, and exclaiming— 

‘* Ah! ah! my lord—for the love of Heaven, do 
not slay Gaston. You have no other child. Slay 
him not, for he may be innocent of what the bag 
contained, and therefore be blameless !’’ 

Then the count paused, and considered for a 
moment, biting his lip till the blood sprang, and 
frowning very terribly; but, after awhile, he said-- 

‘*Be it so. Away with him to the dungeon, and 
let him be so guarded that he shall be forthcoming.”’ 

And when the youth was removed, he sat him 
down again to supper, and ate and drank, and con- 
versed, and listened to the lays of the minstrels, 
as his custom was, and made no allusion more to 
what had passed, nor did any one of those who 
were with him, for they well knew that in his mood 
he was right fierce and cruel, and none desired to 
anger him against himself, or against his unhappy 
son. 

He sat, as usual, nearly two hours at the table; 
but, ere he went to rest, he gave order that all those 
who waited on his son should be arrested, to an- 
swer for such charges as might be brought against 
them on the morrow--and many were arrested, but 
not all; for, in the hurry and confusion of the time, 
the Bishop of Lescar escaped and fled the country, 
and with him several others, who were all grievously 
suspected ; but it was well for them they did es- 
cape, for all the others who were taken were put to 
death, to the number of fifteen, after that they had 
undergone the question, forasmuch as they had not 
told the count what they must needs have known, 
that Gaston wore such a bag in his bosom con- 
tinually, when they must have perceived, and that 
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certainly, that he could wear it for no good or loyal 
end. 

Days passed and weeks, but the heart of the 
count was not satisfied, nor was his rage appeased 
against his son, whom he assuredly deemed guilty 
—tor he assembled straightway at Orthés all the 
prelates and high nobles, both of Foix and Bearn, 
and others of the great personages of the country, 
and said unto them, when they were all assembled— 

** Gaston has done this thing, and surely he shall 
die !”’ 

But when they had heard him speak, they re- 
plied— 

** Under your favour, my lord, no! 
have it so, that Gaston shall be put to death. 
is your heir, and you have none other.”’ 

Then the count listened to their words, and de- 
termined that Gaston should be kept in durance for 
some month or two, and then sent out to travel, if 
he in gratitude, perchance, might repent him of his 
sins, and return to good conduct. 

And those of Foix departed not till the count 
plighted them his honour, that Gaston should not 
die for this offence, so great was their affection to 
the misguided youth. 

But what avails man’s interference, or to what 
end is the plighted word of princes, when the Lord 
of earth and heaven, who alone knows and governs 
all, has judged a man to destroy him. 

For ten days, the unhappy Gaston lay in a dark 
room of the dungeon, knowing not what should 
come of it, expecting only death to end his miseries, 
untended, wretched and alone. At last a moody, 
melancholy madness grew on the miserable boy, 
that he would not put off or change his raiment, 
nor taste bread nor wine, though both were brought 
to him daily. 

It was on the tenth day that the warder, entering 
with food, said to him——‘‘ Gaston, here is meat.’’ 

But he raised not his eyes, as he sat on a low 
stool, leaning against the tapestried wall, gazing 
upon the floor sadly, with his hands folded on his 
lap, but said, in a dolorous tone—-‘‘ I care not, put 
it down.”’ 

Then he whose charge it was to wait on him, 
cast his eyes round the chamber, and saw that all 
the food he had brought on the past days, lay there 
untouched; and, shutting the door hastily, he ran 
to the count, who was sitting moodily in his own 
private cabinet, with a page combing his long 
curled hair, while he pared his nails with a little 
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knife, listening the while to one of his secretaries, 
who was singing to the music of a lute. 

‘My lord,’’ cried the warder, as he entered, 
‘*for God's sake, look to your son; he is starviag 
himself in his prison —for I believe he has not 
eaten any thing since he has been confined.”’ 

Then the count started to his feet furiously, and 
swore a fearful oath, and, in an evil hour, rushed 
to the dungeon, without saying one word more; 
and he went not by the great staircase, but by a 
private way, wrought in the thickness of the wall, 
that entered into the chamber where his son Gas- 
ton lay, behind the tapestry. 

He held the knife in his hand as he went, scarcely 
knowing that he held it, grasping it by the blade 
so closely that scarce a groat’s breadth of the point 
appeared beyond the fingers of his right hand. 
Yet so impetuously did he rush in and dash aside 
the tapestry against which, as if the whole had 
been foreordained, the boy was leaning, that the 
point entered a vein in Gaston’s throat, though he 
knew it not. 

The youth started back as he felt the prick, and 
stood gazing in terror, dreading he knew not what, 
on the stern aspect of his father. But he, not 
knowing that which he had done, and, perchance, 
daring not to trust himself, only cried--‘‘ Ha! thou 
traitor, why dost thou not eat ?’’ and turned on his 
heel instantly and left the dungeon. 

But the poor boy, terrified by his father’s sudden 
entrance, and weak withal with fasting, fell in- 
stantly upon the floor, and was dead almost ere his 
father crossed the threshold—so that the count had 
barely reached his chamber before the news was 
brought him that his son was dead. 

It was long, long ere he could believe it; but 
when he was convinced that it was so, and that his 
own rash hand had done the deed, he cried—- 

‘*Bitterly, bitterly, oh Gaston, has this turned 
out for thee as for me. Never shall I be happy 
any more !”’ 

And though he was great, and opulent, and 
powerful, and famous, and renowned throughout 
all the realms of Europe, he said truly——‘‘ He was 
not happy any more.”’ 

Such was the fate--and who shall say it was not 
fate--of Gaston, heir of Foix. It was a father’s 
hand, indeed, that slew him, but the guilt must re- 
main, and the retribution fall upon Charles the Bad, 
King of Navarre. 





OUR NEW FASHION PLATE. 


Ir will be observed that our fashion plate for this 
month is executed in a style as novel as it is deli- 
cate and attractive. It is a new mode of printing 
in colours, in which Pinkerton has surpassed all 
his former efforts. It is printed in colours, and, for 


artistical effect of light and shadow, is universally 
admired. We like to be first in presenting all the 
various novelties of this kind to our readers; as the 
variety which, they say, is the spice of life, is, to 
a periodical, life itself. 
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HONOURS 


TO 


THE DEAD. 


BY PROF. WILLI4SM G@ HOWARD. 


“Beauty doth twine 
Her votive wreath, and eloquence and song, 


In eulogy burst forth.” 


“ How fit reward for greatness and for virtue !”’ 


Founerat and sepulchral honours have always 
claimed the admiration of mankind. The instance 
of no tribe nor nation, in ancient nor modern times, 
in savage nor civilized society, furnishes an excep- 
tion to this universal rule. Imagination may follow 
the sun, as he careers in majesty and splendour 
through the broad arch of heaven, but it will find, 
in all its limitless wanderings, no individual, the 
beatings of whose heart are not responsive to this 
pious sentiment of our nature. Who has not wit- 
nessed a funeral procession? And where is the 
people or the nation among whom the practice does 
not, in some form, exist? The hearse, with its 
deep flowing folds of black; the coffin, with its ex- 
quisite workmanship, its polished sides and its 
ebon border; the measured tread, the easy and 
gracefui movements of the mourners, and the deep 
and poignant anguish depicted on every counte- 
nance—these all affect with power the hearts of 
the living, and constitute a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the dead. How wretched and disgraced 
is he esteemed whose remains are followed to the 
tomb by no surviving friends, who linger awhile 
over the new made grave, and pour their tears like 
water upon the coffin, ere the clods of the valley 
conceal it from the view forever. Ah! we are 
anxious that the affections of those we love should 
follow us to our final home. And this feeling goes 
further still—it longs for more. Turn we to the 
cairn of the Gael, the Scythian tumulus, the Asi- 
atic mausoleum, the pyramid of Egypt, or the 
green hill-top and unlettered head-stone of our 
country’s primitive children; they present so many 
imperishable evidences in favour of our position. 

Respect and affection for the dead, as expressed 
in the solemn pomp with which they were entomb- 
ed, and the tasteful memorials that were reared 
over their inanimate dust, existed in pre-eminent 
simplicity and beauty in the earliest periods of the 
Jewish history. How touchingly delicate and 
affecting is the conference of Abraham, the vener- 
able patriarch, as recorded by the pen of inspiration, 
with the sons of Heth, respecting the purchase of 
the cave of Macpelah as a place of interment for 
the deceased Sarah. ‘‘And Abraham stood up 
from before his dead, and spake unto the sons of 
Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner with 
you; give me a possession of a burial-place with 


you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight. 
And he communed with them, saying, if it be your 
mind that I should bury my dead out of my sight, 
hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron, the son of 
Zolar, that he may give me the cave of Macpelah, 
which he hath, which is in the end of his field.”’ 
How simple and beautiful is the allusion of the 
sacred penman to the death of Rachel, and the re- 
ligious care with which the disconsolate Jacob 
erected a pillar over the spot of her final repose. 
‘*And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is 
the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.’’ The 
descendants of these illustrious men, when taking 
their departure from the land of Egypt, for cen- 
turies the bloody arena of their cruel and unmiti- 
gated bondage, removed from the ‘consecrated 
catacomb’’ the ashes of Joseph, their eminent 
preserver, and carried them from the learned and 
luxurious realm of the Pharaohs, the theatre of all 
his glory, to the iron mountains of the north, that 
they might honour his bones with an imperishable 
monument to his memory. It would be easy to 
trace the existence and operation of the same feel- 
ing in every succeeding age of the history of the 
world. How admirably it is exemplified in the 
burial of the blessed Saviour of mankind! ‘‘ And 
when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in 
a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the sepulchre and de- 
parted.”’ 

Even the savage tribes that wander over the 
wastes of T'artary, and repel with scorn the idea of 
a settled residence, most tenderly feel and most 
piously reverence the sacred ties of that particular 
spot, which is hallowed by the monuments of their 
ancestors. ‘Thither they make their annual pil- 
grimages, while their hearts soften, and their bo- 
soms glow with sensibility over the ashes of their 
honoured dead. And this constant and distinct 
amen, uttered by the wisest and the best equally 
with the vilest and most degraded of successive 
generations and of every clime, exhibits the most 
conclusive evidence that this feeling is deeply 
rooted in the elements of our nature. 

The original and irrepressible desire that the 
alluvian of time may not obliterate our image from 
the memory of surviving friends, but that it may 
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be choicely garnered up in the storehouse of the 
affections of those who live after us, to be recalled, 
with a melancholy pleasure, long after the turf has 
sodded upon our graves, is one of the strongest 
passions that can possibly agitate the human breast. 
The most remote apprehension that all remem- 
brance of ourselves and our virtues will be as ephe- 
meral as the existence of these perishable bodies, 
would be more than sufficient to render the pil- 
grimage of life a scene of unmingled bitterness and 
woe. 
“ For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being, e’er resigned ; 


Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


* On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Even from the grave the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


All the associations which infaney inspired, and 
the gradual development of intellect and principle 
has matured, compel us to recoil from the prospect 
that the black wave of oblivion will ever dash over 
the hallowed repository of our ashes. This, truly, 
would be annihilation in one of its most frightful 
and repulsive forms. 

Although the sentiments expressed in the pre- 
ceding suggestions may appear to be, as they em- 
phatically are, the genuine offspring of our social 
constitution, and may operate as living influences 
in every bosom; and although we cannot but con- 
clude, @ priori, that every description of honour 
conferred upon the worthy dead will result in the 
happiest benefits to the living; yet it is by fully 
establishing the positive advantages of the practice 
that objections and cavils must be principally re- 
pelled. Man had rather listen to experience than 
to reason. Of the numerous benefits which in- 
evitably result to society from a proper disposition 
of funeral and sepulchral honours, it will be well 
particularly to mention the ardent patriotism they 
inculcate and cherish. 

The desire of posthumous renown by some has 
been treated with contempt, and by others has been 
stigmatized with the degrading epithets of weakness 
and vanity. Yet this same feeling has ever glowed, 
with peculiar intensity, amid the most magnificent 
attainments. It has flourished, indeed, with the 
rankest luxuriance, side by side with the noblest 
virtues that have adorned our race. Genius, real, 
sterling, brilliant genius, cannot exist and act un- 
less in subjection to its control. It was with a full 
assurance of this truth and of its sovereign autho- 
rity, that the wise legislators of antiquity used every 
exertion to render such honours subservient to the 
public weal. In the very frame-work of their laws, 
they incorporated the most salutary provisions on 
this subject, so sensitive were they of its vast im- 
portance. They knew full well that ‘‘the sparks 
of a generous emulation are naturally enkindled to 
a living splendour by memorials of deceased merit.’”’ 
By this powerful enchantment on the minds of pos- 
terity, did ‘the images of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
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ton—those immortal defenders of liberty—stand as 
the perpetual champions of Athens, and for ages 
keep alive the holy flame on the altar of freedom. 
Hence, too, the splendid oretions of Pericles, Iso- 
crates, and a host of others, the most brilliant ora- 
tors of antiquity. These funeral addresses pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. To cite a pertinent 
illustration, after the famous battle with the Sa- 
mians, Pericles, on his return to Athens, pro- 
nounced the celebrated funeral oration in memory 
of those who had perished in defence of their 
country, which produced an effect so electrical 
upon his audience, that the women crowded around 
him and wreathed his temples with flowers. 

Trained in the centre of circumstances like these, 
with every thing calculated to awaken into action 
the noblest feelings of their nature; living in a 
ceaseless contemplation of the honours conferred 
upon the illustrious dead, with the various evi- 
dences of a nation’s gratitude incessantly before 
their eyes, the ancients instinctively imbibed the 
pious zeal of their forefathers. The triumphal 
arches, the fretted columns, the images of the great 
and good, the enlogy and the elegy, these all con- 
spired to weave around the eye and the heart a 
sacred fascination; while their marble ancestors 
seemed starting into life, and. beckoning them on to 
fame and immortality. Hence the bold ambition 
of every generation to contest the palm with their 
immortal progenitors. From this source flowed 
the manly tears of a rival Alexander over the se- 
pulchre of Achilles. 

And the influence of these testimonials of a na- 
tion's gratitude is not at the present day sensibly 
diminished. They still operate with tremendous 
power upon the genius of a people. They consti- 
tute ‘‘the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night,’’ to almost all who are seeking distinction 
in any of the walks of life. The same anxiety 
that the memory should be embalmed in the re- 
cords of history and the treasures of song, or that 
the name ‘‘should be enchased in giant characters 
upon the everlasting flint,’’ which swelled the 
hearts and nerved the arms of those who lived in 
the ‘‘tide of time’’ centuries agone, still lives in 
the breasts of men, and exerts the same subduing 
efiects upon their conduct. ‘The monumental obe- 
lisk, towering in stately and awful sublimity, and 
holding in sacred deposit the dust of some canon- 
ized worthy, can hardly be surveyed by the mean- 
est individual without expanding his heart with the 
inspiriting recollection that, by equal deserts, he 
may insure for himself an equal immortality. With 
what emotions of rapture and veneration do we 
gaze upon the mingled grace and dignity, and di- 
vine expression of the noble bust of Washington, 
whose marble brow reflects the exalted virtues of 
his heart. These scenes of august and sacred 
imagery are, indeed, ‘‘a school for the public 
mind.”’ They are the national galleries, furnished 
and adorned, not with specimens of rare art, but 
with monuments of exalted worth. 

History and poetry, biography and eulogium, all 
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of which are embraced in the scope of our subject, 
people memory with the distinguished millions of 
past ages. They give us a bird’s-eye view of the 
orators and patriots, the philosophers and states- 
men, the historians and poets, the great and good 
of by-gone centuries. ‘They may be properly said 
to make up one vast museum, within which are 
stored away the choicest specimens of whatever 
was precious or valuable in the boundless past. 
How correctly was it said of the Greek and the 
Roman, ‘half our learning is their epitaph!’’ And 
the fact that the recorded exploits of their states- 
men and heroes have imparted a generous enthu- 
siasm to the reader, has caused the literature of 
those countries to flow like a sea of glory over all 
succeeding ages. 

Another and a still more important advantage 
arising from the honours of the dead, is that they 
render us peculiarly susceptible of religious impres- 
sions. Whenever we cross the threshold of the con- 
secrated cemetery, we are forcibly impressed with 
the weakness and the frailty of human life. Who 
that has wandered among its gloomy and sequester- 
ed aisles, has been able to suppress those thrilling 
emotions that, at such a time, will force themselves 
upon the heart? With what fleetness do we hurry 
in imagination across the hours of advancing time, 
and lose ourselves amid those stupendous realities 
to which we must pass through the gateway of the 
grave? How irresistible is the conviction of every 
mind, at such an hour, that our tomb will one day 
be to us the threshold of happiness or woe! Such 
solemn and affecting scenes we have all seen, and 
all experienced. ‘The great resting place of the 
dead, dotted over as it is with frail memorials to 
perpetuate the names of those that are sleeping 
quietly beneath the sod, presents to us at once, in 
the elegant language of Dr. Blair, ‘‘the termination 
of the inquietudes of life, and sets before us the 
image of eternal rest.’’ 

* Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 

Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still, small accents whispering from the ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
Here it is that we learn the import and beauty of 
that wonderful specimen of elegiac eloquence— 
‘*Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, 
return, ye children of men!’’ What a perfect and 
inimitable illustration of the divine aphorism, ‘‘ Our 
life is a vapour!’’ faint as the wreath that just ap- 
pears on the mountain’s side, and then vanishes in 
the sunbeam. Now we discover the emptiness 
and vanity of all terrestrial things—we feel the un- 





satisfying nature of every object of earthly desire. 
And were the most tempting object that was ever 
offered to human ambition, though every beauty of 
the earth, and every excitement of desire were 
collected in it as in one glowing centre of attrac- 
tion, and should beam in a flood of glory on the 
eye, in such circumstances laid at our feet, we 
would despise it as the veriest trifle of childhood. 
And now, if ever, we feel our need of ‘‘that sub- 
lime and consoling philosophy,’’ that beams in such 
lines of living light from the pages of the Word of 
God, and irradiates the darkness of the grave with 
the felicities and glories of ‘‘a new heaven and a 
new earth.”’ 

Who can stand by the sepulchres, within whose 
speechless walls are inurned the ashes of the mighty 
dead, and not be inflamed with a quenchless long- 
ing to be enrobed in the mantle of their virtues? 
As we mingle our tears of sorrow and regret upon 
the ‘‘silent yet eloquent marble,’’ that bends in 
lines of grace and beauty over their remains, we 
are brought at once to a perception of our common 
allotment, and are taught to realize our own mor- 
tality. In the midst of our gratulations that such 
men have lived, we shall have before us the memo- 
rial that such men have died. Indeed, the mauso- 
leum and the statue seem to form a kind of gloomy 
frontier between the two worlds—‘‘ the great world 
of the living, and the greater world of the dead.”’ 
There is about them an eloquence and poetry of 
feeling, fathomless and mysterious as the seats of 
life. 

Thus are funeral and sepulchral honours the 
fruitful source of the highest political and religious 
advantages. They shine, like an unfading rainbow, 
above the columns of life’s darkness, and beyond 
the rage of its tempests, to awe and allure. Pos- 
sessing in their very nature a spring of honorary 
incentives, unequalled in purity and sublimity, and 
throwing an affecting and inspiring charm over the 
soul, the state may, through their instrumentality, 
call in requisition the constant exertions of its 
choicest spirits. Standing as silent monitors on 
the very verge of life, they remind us of the brevity 
and uncertainty of all sublunary things, and point 
us forward to that world of endless bliss beyond, 
where ‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’’ ‘Thus will the spontaneous 
emotions of our nature become the grand means of 
exalting and purifying it. And thus will the ho- 
nours of the dead, empty and transitory as we are 
wont to call them, reflect solid and lasting, and 
glorious benefit on the living. 
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CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 


LOVE AND JUPITER. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


Tue existence of mere physical animal magnet- 
ism, or nervous sympathy, and consequent nervous 
repulsion between certain persons, is now pretty 
generally admitted by all intelligent people. Not 
so, however, with clairvoyance and its attendant 
phenomena, which seem at the same time to insult 
reason and startle religious faith, by the bold and 
arrogant insight into the spiritual world which is 
claimed through them. 

Every sophomore is aware, indeed, that what is 
now called ‘‘Mesmerism,’’ was not unknown to 
the Romans at the time of Plautus, who hits at it in 
one of his plays; and the testimony of Stobaeus 
would lead us to infer that the oracles of Greece 
were sufficiently familiar with this singular species 
of homo-electrical excitement; while, from the 
treatment which Van Helmont received from the 
Inquisition, when he published his experiments in 
magnetism, two hundred years ago, there is no 
question but that it must have been at the bottom 
of the monkish miracles which so often bewildered 
the credulous of benighted Europe, and that the 
persecution of Van Helmont arose from his daring 
attempt to throw the beams of science into the dark 
jugglery of a crafty priesthood. 

Still, modern science, incapable of explaining, 
and baffled even in comprehending these singular 
phenomena, refuses to admit them within her se- 
vere circle, and passes them by as impatiently as 
if, in the three thousand years which have been 
ripening her strength, since Herodotus made the 
first allusion in history to this mystical subject, 
science had not yet gathered force enough to lift the 
theme from the Egyptian arcana, where the earliest 
and most simple-minded of Greek historians indi- 
cates its existence. 

Clairvoyance, obstinately banished thus from the 
domain of science, still has a natural refuge for its 
phenomena in the sphere of art and imagination ; 
and here these phenomena, having been, from time 
to time, vaguely exhibited to human observation, 
will ever keep their place--unless, indeed, the pro- 
gress of knowledge shall, in some future age, lead 
to the discovery of some natural law upon which 
they are founded, and thus pluck them from the 
debateable ground of fancy, to be finally firmly 
planted in the field of accepted truth. 

In a word, this theme—thanks to the incredulity 
of the scientific world—-this theme, so fruitful and 
suggestive, is still the honest property of the poet 
and periodical essayist. And, for my own part, 
when I think of the biscuit-like crisp and matter- 
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of-fact character of the age, I cannot but believe 
that the revival of clairvoyance is a special god- 
send from Apollo, for the benefit of his dejected 
votaries. Of old, it did them many a good turn at 
Delphi. Why may it not serve them now in Phi- 
ladelphia? Dear lady, you who read and I who 
write, must haste to make the best use of it; for no 
one knows how soon, in the present march of mind, 
this wild theme of clairvoyance may be filched 
from us by the philosopher, and consigned to the 
worldly packing-box of mere useful knowledge. 

I confess that it is this last consideration chiefly, 
this natural alarm lest a favourite topic shall be 
stripped of its delightful vagueness, its most allur- 
ing uselessness, its dear exclusiveness, its most 
eccentric separation from all customary human 
experiences, and, above all, its three thousand 
years of sti!l recurring and ever freshening novelty ; 
it is the fear, I say, lest clairvoyance may be strip- 
ped of all these wild charms, and brought, at last, 
within the iron pale of common sense and ordinary 
habits of practical thinking which impels me, before 
it is too late, to share some pleasant ‘experiences 
with the reader. Alas! the facts which I am now 
about to let her witness for herself, will have lost 
much of their peculiar interest if, perchance, some 
new discovery of physiology or psychology should 
make them perfectly croible before this invitation 
reaches you. Reader, gentle and fair, let us hurry. 
My friend, the excellent Dr. Van Witchem, has 
promised me an interview with one of the most in- 
teresting of his clairvoyant patients this very morn- 
ing. I pray you, madam, give me your hand at 
once—only for a single moment, I assure you. 
Nay, we are already in Mesmeric relations with 
each other. This is the house—this one with a 
night-bell and green door. The back room, eh? 
The patient must be here before us. Doctor, I 
have brought a friend with me—the beautiful and 
intelligent Miss . (Fill up that blank for your- 
self, lady fair, while the worthy doctor establishes 
the proper communication between the patient and 
your humble servant.] 

‘*Pulse 80,--age the same, you say, doctor. 
Remarkable coincidence, eh?’’ 

‘* Organs of ‘form,’ ‘ideality,’ and ‘sublimity,’ 
in a state of excitement.’’ 

-“*T should think so, with all.that pulse power 
bearing upon them.’’ 

‘*** Causality,’ ‘comparison’ and ‘eventuality,’ 
suspended.”’ 

** My dear sir, havn’t you concentrated too much 
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magnetic steam upon a few functions of the man’s 
brain? Let me pray you to give a little Mesmeric 
action to the faculties you have just named. Thank 
you, thank you, my dear sir. Now, just touch up 
‘locality’ and ‘language’ for me, and let’s see where 
we are—for I have already, in imagination, travel- 
ed some millions of miles with the patient—‘ swift 
as meditation or the thoughts of love.’”’ 

(Hist! lady fair; never mind my hackneyed quo- 
tation—-listen to the patient.] 

‘* Where are we, my good sir ?”’ 

‘* Among ——”’ 

‘‘ Where are we, I say? Where do you find 
yourself at this moment ?”’ 

‘* Among—the——”’ 

‘**Doctor, a few passes over the region of the 
epiglottis, if you please. His uttegance is difficult. 
Thank you--I should think that would be ample.’’ 

[Now, madam, if you have finally arranged that 
curl, I'll try him again.} 

‘* My friend, I wish to know exactly where we 
are at this moment ?”’ 

‘‘Among the stars! We seem to have visited 
them all. You know this as well as I—for have 
we not wandered for years together through the 
regions of space?”’ * 

[‘* Eventuality’’ and ‘‘time’’ must be, indeed, 
‘*suspended.’”” Why, my dear madam, you know 
at least that I have not been ten minutes in the 
room; and as for this old fellow, ’pon my soul, I 
never saw him before in my life. Queer, isn’t it? 
What will he say next ?] 

‘* Well, my good sir, say on. We've traveled, 
you say—well:”’ 

‘* Yes, we have travelled; both have traveled— 
yet only one of us knows it. For thou who 
wouldst trace the soul; thou who wouldst so pre- 
sumptuously ascend to the fountains of thinking, 
dost not, it seems, take cognizance even of thine 
own thought. Thou wouldst seek the well-spring 
of mind, yet heedest not the river from it that 
rushes by thee—ay, even when thine own brain 
and bosom supply the channel.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, this is very tiresome, my good 
sir. I have a young lady here with me who does 
not care a hair-pin for metaphysics. Tell us only 
where you are. Describe the society of the place, 
their dresses, their manners, their scandal; tell us 
something of this kind—something that every body 
would like to know.”’ 

‘* We are at this moment on the planet Jupiter. 
There is no scandal there—for there are no women!”’ 

[Cool that, really. Don’t mind him though, 
madam. ’Tis only an old fellow who has outlived 
his manners. ] 

‘*What! do no women belong to this planet ? 
It must be a melancholy place, my friend.”’ 

‘*By no means. Each ‘belt’ of the planet is 
formed wholly of women. Nothing can be more 
cheerful.”’ 

‘* Dull, though, for the ladies, I should think ?’’ 

‘They do not find it so. Each ray of light that 
shoots from the bright centre is a sowl-liak that 
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brings them into the closest spiritual communion 
with their lovers, whose every thought and feeling 
is thus known and shared.’’ 

‘* But—but— my very good sir, this cold—I mean 
this want of—[I beg your pardon, madam,]—this 
mere spiritual contact must bring but little comfort 
to hearts of tenderness.”’ 

‘*Tt brings the soul—place of exclusive appropri- 
ation of the beloved object—a sense of bliss and 
repose which jealousy never can mar.”’ 

(Something in that, certainly, madam. ] 

‘*But these accommodating rays of sympathy, 
don’t they sometimes get a little mixed; don’t they 
get confused now and then—cross each other by 
accident, as it were, and thus generalize this par- 
ticular spiritual arrangement somewhat ?”’ 

‘* Never.”’ 

‘Really, now, does nothing of this kind ever 
happen among the Jupiterites, or Joverians—which- 
ever they may call themselves? Tell us truly— 
truly—on your word, my friend.”’ 

‘*The clairvoyant cannot bear false witness. 
Those rays of spiritual sympathy are changeless 
and eternal in all other worlds save that whereon 
you dwell !—and, even in this, though often blended 
with grossest lights, they sometimes truly gleam— 
gleam, not purposely to mislead the yearning soul 
of man, although so fitfully do they shine through 
our distorted atmosphere of error, that they cannot 
but often lead astray.”’ 

[A slap at Platonics, that, my dear Miss Blank, 
is’nt it? We won't mind him though—a poor old 
fellow. Certainly—an excellent question. I'll 
put it to him forthwith.} 

‘*The young lady wishes to know, sir, if the 
Joverians have no amusements—no pleasant ways 
of passing time, in which both sexes participate ?’’ 

‘‘ Amusements? Why, these spirits bathe for- 
ever in a sea of satisfaction. Their life is one 
ceaseless dream of rapture. For their's is endless 
sympathy !—a sympathy that compasses all possible 
moods of thought and feeling—fusing two beings 
into one, while preserving the full identity of 
either.”’ 

‘*Upon my word, my good friend, I don’t see 
exactly how that can be.”’ 

‘*Canst thou not think, and, at the same time, 
have consciousness of thy thought? Even as thy 
soul can take cognizance of the operations of thy 
mind, even so do those intimately wedded spirits 
merge their beings in each other, yet preserve their 
own individuality.”’ 

‘* Pshaw! metaphysics again ?— [Don’t be impa- 
tient, madam.]—But how do they amuse them- 
selves? That's what we want toknow. Are they 
literary, musical, or pic-nic-ish, in their pleasures ? 
In short, what variety of enjoyment have they? 
For even the spiritual raptures that you speak of, 
though an excellent thing in their way, must get 
to be a sort of toujours perdriz entertainment after 
awhile. Hush, he speaks.”’ 

‘*T have told thee more of the blessednesses and 
satisfactions of those who live on the planet Jupi- 
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Know, then, that while the 
favoured habitants of that planet were once earth- 
ites, or waylarers in this world, like thyself, and 
that, while imagination is there even more vivid 
than reality is here, they live over again each pure 
and pleasant hour—each innocently happy moment 
that they ever knew in their brief existence here : 
live them over again now linked, each together in 
a chain of continuous happiness, and now arranged 
into still newly recurring combinations that present 
them ever fresh to the soul.’’ 

‘*By George, I thought there was no getting 
along without novelty, and this seems a good in- 
vention for getting it up second-hand.”’ 

** Man, man, this charm of their existence is not 
a supplying of the actual needs of those spirits, but 
springs only from the affluence of the bounty which 
delights to minister to them. The law of being 
requires not novelty as an element of happiness 


to thee their delights. 


among the Joverians. 
nigh them, as they seem to walk the earth, in this 
second existence—for these things spring only from 
the imperfect and impure condition of merely mortal 
man. The Joverian is perfect, because his ultimate 
destiny is fulfilled. He is pure, because the sym- 
pathy that absorbs his soul leaves no room for evil 
desires. 
life again, with a being blent with his own—a ra- 
diant creature, who reflects every emotion of his 


Care and anxiety come not 


And, as he lives over the happy hours of 


A LAY OF GRATITUDE. 


soul—each scene and object, endeared to past asso- 
ciation, has a double zest; while those which, even 
while they charmed, once disturbed him by awaken- 
ing some indescribable want, now that that want is 
supplied, become wholly delightful.’’ 

‘* What a material old sinner.”’ 

‘* No, stranger; it is thou who art the materialist. 
Thou who, with a Lucifer-like craving for know- 
ledge, seest thy blessed hereafter only through the 
intellect, yet deem’st thyself far elevated above the 
worldling who beholds it merely through his senses. 
Mind and sense are but attributes of sentient beings. 
Love is the very essence of their souls. To the 
clairvoyant, a blessed hereafter presents itself only 
through the aflections.”’ 

{I don’t wonder—I don’t wonder, my dear ma- 
dam. I can’t understand a word neither. I sup- 
pose he’s talking what they call transcendentalism. 
——Certainly, I will, or any other question you 
choose to suggest. ] 

‘“The young lady wishes to know, sir, if you 
are not a bachelor?”’ 

‘«______ My dear doctor, how could you wake 
up the patient just as he was on the point of an- 





swering that most meaning question 

[It would, indeed, my dear madam. I under- 
stand you, perfectly—it would have been uncom- 
monly interesting to have established the fact that 
these were the real opinions of a married man of 


eighty. ] 
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For the sweetness of this summer scene, 
For the living light that flows, 

Through the foliage of velvet green, 
Where the radiant sunshine glows; 

For the edour which the wild wind brings 
From every lonely flower, 

For the swelling symphonies he sings 
To the quiet evening hour; 

For the shades which chase 
The long and wavy grass, 


the sunlight o’er 


For the gorgeous clouds which melting soar, 
And like strange visions pass: 
For all that makes such wondrous joy, to thrill through- 
out the frame, 
I bless thy hallowed name, O God! I bless thy hallowed 
name. 


For my home, my cottage home, for al! 
The love that home contains, 

For the altar where on Heav’n we call, 
And offer grateful strains ; 

For the mercies of my own still room, 
Where thought can freely rise, 

Gathering from happiness or gloom 
Fresh incense for the skies: 
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For the joy of gaining holy truth, 
And light, which thou dost cast 
To brighten and to bless my youth, 
From wisdom of the past: 
For all that makes my soul to burn with an aspiring 
flame, 
1 bless thy hallowed name, O God! I bless thy hallowed 


name. 


For the cool, sweet draughts I often taste 
From affection’s crystal spring, 

Which, were the world a wearier waste, 
Would rest and gladness bring: 

For the happy hope of entering where 
We could not wish for change, 

Where neither sin nor sorrow there 
Among the blest can range: 

For the bliss that faith in Jesus gives 
To a contrite, broken heart, 

For the thought of living where God lives, 
And never to depart: 

For all that, through thy spirit, can save from endless 


shame, 
I bless thy hallowed name, O God! I bless thy hallowed 
name. CaRoMAILA. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS, E&Q. 


“ Lift thy palsied head, shake off the gloom 
That overhangs the borders of thy tomb; 
See nature gay as when she first began 
With smiles alluring her admirer man.’>—CowPeEr. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a night in December. The scene was 
Washington city. The moon was up, her light 
dimmed by clouds, but ever and anon she broke 
forth in all her splendour, brightening the marble 
buildings of the Capitol with a silvery lustre. The 
weather was raw and unpleasant, and the dark 
clouds of the west seemed to threaten an approach- 
ing snow-storm. ‘I‘he few persons in the streets— 
for the hour was late-—hurried rapidly along, ap- 
parently anxious to get within doors. And yet the 
night was not without its beauty and its moral. 
The clouds rolled slowly on in detached masses— 
now dark and lowering, and for a moment shutting 
out the light of the glorious moon, which only 
shone forth with the more beauty when they passed 
from before her face. Thus it is with many of the 
shadows of human Ife. The light of truth—the 
glory of virtue may be darkened for a moment, but 
they will only shine out the purer and brighter in 
the end. While musing in this strain, and wander- 
ing thoughtfully along the great avenue of the Capi- 
tol—now with eyes directed to the scenes above, 
and now meditating upon the political storms and 
shadows in which the destinies of the country were 
measurably involved, a figure came reeling from a 
public house. It was that of a man of thirty-five. 
I paused for an instant, and soon discovered that 
the object before me was not only unable to walk 
with any thing like steadiness, but that every new 
effort seemed to grow more desperate. 

‘*Only a drunkard,’’ briefly observed another 
passer-by, and hastened on. 

‘* Only a drunkard!’ I mentally exclaimed. 
‘*But the night is cold and bleak, a storm threatens, 
and the miserable man, unless cared for, may be a 
stiffened corse before morning. I am a stranger 
here, too—away from friends and home; and is it 
not a possible case that this poor wretch may be 
some disappointed office-hunter—some unfortunate 
applicant for justice at the hands of the nation, who, 
heart-sick and hopeless, has permitted himself to 
be overcome in a weak and reckless hour by the 
fiend of intemperance. Despair may have mad- 


dened him for the time. He may have a wife, a 
mother, at home—friends who love and cherish 
him, and he must not be left to perish.”’ 

VoL, Xxx1x.—15 


Musing thus, and rapidly, and touched more, it 
is possible, because Washington was a strange 
place to me, I approached the reeling man with 
the object of ascertaining, if possible, who he was, 
to what extent he was intoxicated, and where he 
lodged. At the instant, a cloud which had hid the 
moon passed on, and the light of the queen of night 
shone directly into the face of the drunkard. 

I started back in surprise. Can it be? I asked 
myself. The features were greatly distorted—the 
eyes glared with brutality—and yet I was not mis- 
taken. Before me stood the Hon. George Walling- 
ford—one of the most gifted members of Congress 
—a man to whose eloquence and wit and argument 
I had listened only the day before in the hall of the 
House of Representatives with delight and pride— 
delight produced by the splendour of his genius, 
and pride that one so young should not only be 
able thus to address the assembled representatives 
of the nation, but that he should so nobly vindicate 
the principles and the beauty of republicanism, and 
hurl back in trumpet tones upon our libellers the 
scorn of a justly indignant and truly patriotic spirit. 
On that occasion he was ‘‘ the observed of all ob- 
servers.”’ ‘The galleries were thronged with beauty 
and fashion—-all ranks and ages drank in his strains 
of eloquence—many envied him his rare talents, 
and all accorded him praise of the warmest kind. 
The effort throughout was masterly. Even his best 
friends were astonished as well as delighted, and 
when he closed with a peroration that thrilled like 
a trumpet through the hearts of his countrymen, 
and brought the blood with a richer glow to the 
cheeks of the fair creatures who bent their eyes 
upon him, his colleagues hurried around him with 
eager looks and warm expressions of congratula- 
tion. ‘That speech alone was calculated to win him 
a high character as a statesman and an orator; and 
although his abilities had before been appreciated 
by his immediate constituents, they would now be 
made known to the multitude of millions through- 
out this broad republic. I remember well the feel- 
ings of that hour. All seemed roused, excited, and 
carried away for the time. The name of the mem- 
ber from Georgia was in every one’s mouth; some 
of his finest expressions were on the lips of all who 
paid attention to such subjects; and, except when 
the dark spirit of envy would embitter the heart 
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and palsy the tongue, his eulogy was universal. I 
returned to Gadsby’s that afternoon with a subdued 
I felt that 1 had been in the 
presence of one of the nobler spirits of the times 


opinion of myself. 


—of one who possessed a peculiar gift of mind— 
who enjoyed the high faculty of moving by the 
magic of his eloquence, the hearts of thousands of 
his fellow-creatures. 

Imagine my feelings, then, when I saw this being 
before me on the subsequent night—unable to ar- 
ticulate a single sentence distinctly-—-paralyzed in 
mind and in body—God’'s noblest work brutalized 
—the soaring principle of genius darkened and 
degraded ——the idol of another hour now a scorn 
and a disgrace to civilization and humanity. Never 
did the horrors of intemperance appear in colours 
sv vivid—never was the dreadful power of the rum 
fiend made so distinctly apparent. 

I took the arm of the miserable man, and asked 
where he lodged. Some time elapsed, and in vain 
I endeavoured to make out his answer He was 
utterly lost to propriety and a sense of shame, and, 
instead of exhibiting a willingness to be taken home, 
His reason was 
Lis 


body seemed fastened by some awk ward mechanism 


was eager to return to the tavern. 
wholly blinded. His tongue refused its office. 
to his legs, and in his efforts to move he reminded 
me of the wooden toys made to amuse children 
during the Christmas holidays. It was now near 
midnight, and the spectacle was most melancholy. 


the which he had 


passed the evening was closed; he could not de- 


He could not walk; tavern in 
scribe his place of residence, and it was impossible 
for me to carry him tomy lodgings. ‘Thus situated, 
a servant came by--one of Gadsby’s--—who, on be- 
ing questioned, said that the Hon. Mr. Wallingford 
had rooms at the house of Mr. Jones, about three 
squares off, and that his mother also resided there! 

‘*His mother!’’ Heavens, what ashock to have 
Exulting, 
too, as she no doubt had been, with all the love of 
a mother’s heart, at the triumphant effort of that son 
the day before! How soon was the cup of joy to 
be dashed from her lips! : 


her son borne to her in such a condition! 


With what an agony of 
grief would she note his appearance and condition! 
How 
readily would she yield up her life to know him 
freed from that one infirmity——that dark curse 
which hovered about him like a fiend, and touched, 
as with the scathing desolation of the lower world, 
Oh! what had 
she not dreamed since his triumph of yesterday! 
How it would stimulate him to avoid the rock on 
which he had so often been wrecked, when he 
knew that the eyes of his whole country would be 
directed towards him-—when his constituents should 


He was her ‘‘ only son, and she a widow!" 


the glory of his brightest moments 


hear of this master effort—-his indulgent constituents, 
who had so frequently overlooked his youthful in- 
discretions! Yes—-she felt convinced that he would 
reform—-that he would avoid the tempting cup—— 
that he would remember his dead father’s former 
name and fame—-his mother’s anbounded affection 
~-his own promising career! 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 


~~ y an 5 ae 


These, and thoughts like these, thronged through 
the brain of that delighted mother! Heaven seemed 
to open its brightest hopes before her, and she fell 
upon her knees and thanked God for such a son, 
and prayed that he might for the future avoid the 
fatal habit which had already weakened his frame 
and impaired his character. She rose from her bed- 
side, and looked wistfully, and not without some 
misgivings into the wide avenue before her window. 

* * . * * o * . * 

‘**Hark! what soundis that? Merciful Heaven— 
what forms are those? Three figures——one of them 
borne in the arms of the others. A little longer 
support me, Father of mercies--God of the father- 
less!’’ 

‘This way—this way !’’ and before the straining 
and almost maniac gaze of that devoted mother 
was laid the tinconscious form of her gifted, but 


drunkard son! 
* * * > * * > * > 


CHAPTER I. 


I was detained in the city of Washington for 
several weeks. Claims upon government—appli- 
cations for office, are not passed upon there with 
very great haste in most cases. Cabinet members 
are sometimes difficult of access, except to the 
favoured few, and they soon learn the courtier art 
of postponing from day to day every thing like a 
definite answer, while they delight—such is the 
perversity of power and of human nature—in fan- 
ning the desires of the heart with just sufficient 
force to keep them from expiring. Alas, for the 
victims of hope delayed! Alas! for the children 
of despair who have gone to the Capitol for justice, 
and left with shattered exhausted 
purses, and bitterness of spirit. I have seen gray- 
headed men lingering for hours around the doors 
of some of the tavourites of momentary power, or, 
having gained access to the presence of the great 


constitutions, 


for the time, frozen almost speechless by an iciness 
of manner—an assumed formality, which cut to 
the quick, and repelled every thing like promise or 
It is so, perhaps, in all countries. It 
may be, too, that the dispensers of public office and 


expectation. 


bounty are compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
by the number of claimants, and the many impos- 
tors and pretenders among them, to be brief, for- 
mai, and often harsh in their interviews. But they 
should remember, nevertheless, that the diffident 
and meritorious only are to be driven from their 
objects by such a course. ‘The bold and reckless— 
the vain and profligate, understanding the ways of 
the world and the arts of political aspirants, antici- 
pate and are prepared for such treatment. They 
are not to be rebuked by a single repulse, but bide 
their time, seek their opportunity —discover the 
weak points in the great—the secret channels to 
their favour. Thus it is that our public stations 
are occasionally dishonoured by men who have 
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THE WIDOW’S SON. 


little reputation with those who know them best— 
mere adventurers, who make politics a trade, and 
who are ready to fawn and play the parasite at any 
footstool. A stranger, therefore, to these arts, and 
this description of trick and management, who went 


to press the suit of another, found it, at the time of 


whick I speak, exceedingly difficult to reach the 
fountain head of power, and in such a manner as 
to enable him to tell the whole truth, and state his 
case fully and with a consciousness of having dis- 
charged his duty. Thus it was that the writer of 
this sketch ling 
government, frequently at a loss for means of proper 
occupation. One attention was ar- 
rested by the announced visit of a band of Wasu- 


evening his 
INGTONIANS, among them one or two able speakers. 
A meeting The 
promised history of one who had passed the years 


was to take place at 8 P. M. 


of his young manhood in gaiety and dissipation— 
who had wasted a large fortune—who had recently 
become a convert to the water principle, and who 
now battled earnestly in the good cause, excited no 


little interest in the minds of many; and, at the 


appointed hour, I found myself amidst a throng of 


hundreds, some animated by curiosity, others by 


new-born zeal in the great reform, and others, 
again, by the desire to mingle in and be seen ina 
‘The opening speakers made only a slight 
impression. What they said was well enough; but 
it was an old story, told in the old way, with the 
usual form, and their remarks indicated little fire or 


enthusiasm, and were without a ray of genius. ‘The 


crowd. 


third speaker was a reformed spendthrift, rake and 
inebriate. His name is now as familiar to all who 
have paid the least 
household words; but at the time of which I write, 


he had but recently entered the arena, and his re- 


attention to the subject, as 


putation was but rising into a just appreciation. 
He was now to speak for the first time in the city 


of Washington, in the presence, it might be, of 


some of the distinguished representatives of the 


nation—men who were familiar with all the arts of 


oratory, and who could detect an impostor or a pre- 
tender with the first five sentences that he uttered. 
This view evidently impressed and influenced the 
Washingtonian. 
manly and dignified; his voice was clear, powerful 


His personal appearance was 


and musical; his mind, it soon became apparent, 
was richly stored and polished, while his whole 
He had 


not been fifteen minutes upon his feet before the 


soul seemed devoted to the good cause. 


eyes of the audience brightened under the influ- 
ence of his eloquence, and the blood passed through 
their veins with a more rapid motion. His figures 
were apt and natural; his gestures graceful, easy, 
and forcible, while the air of earnest truth and 
deep conviction with which he enforced his posi- 
tions, maintained his arguments, and appealed to 
the hearts and minds of his hearers, thrilled, agi- 
tated and delighted. The cause under his advocacy 
became that of religion, virtue and humanity. ‘The 
smiles of Heaven were made to rest upon it and 
its friends; the rapid approach of the millenium 
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was identified with its progress, and the world 
seemed to glow and brighten with good deeds and 
pure principles, as the white banners of ‘T’emper- 
ance were borne in holy triumph among the nations. 
His own history was detailed. His reckless boy- 
hood; his vicious manhood; his disregard of pa- 
ternal counsels; his neglect of friends and family; 
his sacrifice of reputation; his loss of fortune; his 
degradation of body and mind, until he became 
hateful to himself and a disgrace to all of his name! 
And then the fiend of self-murder more than once 
whispered frightful subtleties to him. Love and 
friendship and kindness and charity, all abandoned 
him, and he hurried to the intoxicating madness of 
his destroyer to dim and darken the thoughts of his 
own mind. In his early time he had loved, deeply 
and tenderly, and the passion had been returned 
with all the fondness and truth of a virgin heart. 
But even this darling dream of his soul was dis- 
pelled by his brutalizing devotion to the rum-fiend, 
and he gradually abandoned beauty and truth and 
virtue, for the blasting, bloating, and crime-pro- 
voking monster of intemperance. In the maniac 
embraces of this demon, he was lost for a time— 
ay, for months and months; and the audience, 
could he give a faithful picture of what he was in 
his darkest hour, would not recognize the same 
being in the individual who addressed them. But 
At times his better 
genius whispered—‘‘all is not yet lost. Life still 
remains. ‘T‘he path of reform is still open. Awake, 
arise—burst the bonds of the tyrant, and be free 
This voice grew fainter and fainter as he 
Often, in his mo- 
deter- 


he was never wholly forsaken. 


again.’ 
descended the downward path. 
mentary gleams of virtue and penitence, he 
mined to retrace his steps. But the task was, in- 


deed, difficult. 


strength was as a child’s, and death seemed but a 


His nerves were tremuious; his 
short distance in futurity. ‘Thus situated, he was 
seized with a frightful illness, and lay upon the bed 
of a benevolent friend for weeks. His constitution 
was an iron one, and gradually his strength came 
Then it was that the visions of the 
past thronged upon his brain. Then he saw the 
deep abyss over which he had trembled. Then 
shame, pride and all the nobler feelings of his na- 
He knew his danger. He 


knew that he must become a pledged man before 


back to him. 


ture appealed to him. 
he left the chamber, or he was lost. Even at that 
hour, the craving fiend that he had created within 
struggled for the mastery, and with a power that 
none but those who were or had been drunkards 
Once more among his dissolute 
companions, and his resolutions of amendment 
would fade like the mist in the morning sun. He 
knelt by his bedside and invoked the aid of Heaven. 
He acknowledged his infirmity, confessed his weak - 
ness, and sought assistance from above. His prayer 
A new strength seemed infused 
He sent for his friend, and sub- 


could appreciate. 


was answered. 
into his being. 
scribed to the pledge in the most formal manner. 
‘* From that hour,’’—and here his figure rose to its 
full height, his voice gathered fresh power, and his 
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eyes brightened with rekindled fire—he continued, 
—‘‘I have felt myself a man—a being above the 
brute—the possessor of a mind and a soul—a can- 
didate for immortality.” 

‘* Think me not a fanatic,’’ he proceeded; ‘‘be- 
I feel that I am but yet an 
insignificant object in the vast scale of creation—a 


lieve me no impostor. 


creature, once prostrate and degraded, but now 
animated with the spark of intellect and the attri- 
butes of reason imparted by the Creator for wise 
and These godlike gifts 
were perverted, misdirected, for a long portion of 
my life; and in the effurt to win from the downward 
path of intemperance the hundreds who have gone 
astray, who are still vainly struggling to escape 
the meshes of the paralyzer, I do but manifest a 
proper appreciation of my own reform. Are there 
Any who have mothers, 


benevolent purposes. 


any such here to-night ? 
wives, sisters, to whom they still cling with aflec- 
tion in their hours of sanity? Any who are gifted 
by the Deity with minds of light, knowledge and 
power, intended for the benefit of their fellow man, 
but weakened and palsied by the curse of the demon 
from whose embraces I have so recently escaped ? 
Ii any such hear me, let them profit by my ex- 
ample—let them come forward ; now is the time, 
this is the hour. No man need be ashamed of 
throwing off the black robe of the drunkard for the 
white garment of temperance. Let us triumph 
over ourselves. Let us live for those who love us. 
Let us rejvice that we are men, and prove ourselves 
worthy the attributes of intellect, of reason and of 
civilization.”’ 

With these words, the speaker descended from 
the platform, and took his station at a table that 
had been prepared for the purpose. ‘The hundreds 
in attendance were touched and excited, as much 


TO 


“MARY.” 
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perhaps, by the manner as the language of the ora- 


tor. A buzz of approbation passed through the 
room. Several young men, whose feelings had 


been interested, were already at the table attaching 
their names to the pledge. Spell-bound, in some 
measure, by the scene, and anxious to notice the 
effect still further, I moved toward group. 
Many had already signed. And now a sensation 
of no ordinary character ran through the asserhbly. 
All eyes were directed to one quarter. A tall, thin 
figure approached the stand. The astonished crowd 
bent forward with anxious looks and held their 
breath in suspense and interest. The object of so 
much notice was Charles Wallingford, the gifted 
representative from Georgia—the orator whose 
speech in the House had won such universal eulogy 
--the stranger whose almost lifeless form I had as- 
sisted in bearing to the chamber of his mother. 

** Will he sign—will he sign?’’ was the exclama- 
tion, half suppressed, but still audible, which broke 
from many a lip. 

His step was firm—his resolution decisive. 

**Room—-room for Mr. Wallingford !’’ 

With a faint smile playing upon his features, he 
took the pen that was so cheerfully tendered him, 
bowed slightly, and, in acknowledgment to the 
kindred spirit whose eloquent appeal had so moved 
him, affixed his name to the Pledge, and stood up 
before the world a redeemed man! 

But who shall paint the feelings of his aged mo- 
ther, at that glorious consummation of her dearest 
hopes? ‘The tears of joy rolled down her time- 
worn cheeks, as she bowed herself in gratitude 
and thanked the God of the fatherless that he had 
heard and responded to her prayers—that he had 
saved her son! 


the 


“MARY.” 


BY DR. JOHN C. MCA3E. 


Tov hast asked for a lay, but my harp is unstrung, 
And sad was the last tone that died on its string ; 

’T were not meet that the names of the lovely and young 
Should blend with the numbers I only may sing. 

Yet for thee, sweetest lady, its chords would [ sweep, 
Till spirits of beauty should come at my call, 

And like the bright angets their vigils should keep 
Round the heart and the harp that would yield to their 

thrall. 


Take my song, then, “Enthusiast,”’ and with it my prayer: 
May thy pathway through life, like some beautiful 
dream, 
Be bright, tearless and calm; not a shadow of care 
To darken an instant hope’s star-lighted stream. 


There are spirit-tones heard from the Zolian at night, 


When the many-voiced winds ’mid its strings are at play, 
And they come wildly beautiful bidding the light 
And giddy thoughts fly from their music away. 
May the sweet voice of mercy thus break on thy ear, 
May it woo thee and win thee to list to its strain, 
And kiad Heaven, in pity, will hallow the tear 
Of repentance, and bid thee ne’er sorrow again. 


And when, like a bird that is winging its flight 
From its prison-house back to its wild-wood so free, 
Thy spirit shal! soar from this region of blight 
To its home far away, may its latest song be 
Like the swan’s dying lay, when its last sweetest note 
Lapses faint on the ear as ‘tis tremblingly given— 
While angels’ sweet symphonies round thee shall float, 
May’st thou blend thy last hymn with the ransomed in 
heaven! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
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BY HENRY F. 


NO. 


Tue bright and the dark in life are intimately 
commingled. ‘The same vale bears on its bosom 
the floating shadow ef the jagged cloud that cemes 
athwart the sun, and the splendour of the uninter- 
rupted ray. 
abeut him in the chill winter wind, and sits to rest 


The starving beggar wraps his rags 


his weary limbs on the steps of the mansion of 
‘The hearse bears away the coffined re- 
mains of the loved and cherished from the one 
dwelling, amid sable weeds and the tears and moans 
of bereaved affection, while there enters the next, 


opulence. 


in bright array, amid smiles and joy, a bridal pair 
to their home of hope. 

So the hopeful or ledicrous is ever contrasted 
with the painful and revolting in the pathway of 
him whose eye is upon the current of human ex- 
istence. 
fering and grief, I have selected from my note-book 
to follow it, one whose characteristics are strikingly 


And as my former story was one of suf- 


diverse. 

I am about to relate the incidents of a wedding— 
the first, by-the-by, at which I was ever called to 
officiate. It was, therefore, an event in my minis- 
terial life; and its peculiarities are the more firmly 
stamped upon my mind. Oh, ye fair votaries of 
the romantic and sentimental, who have invested 
the hallowed wedding-day and wedding-service 
with associations of the most elevating and interest- 
ing character; with whom the charm of married 
life would be painfully broken, if it lacked a fair 
and alluring outset; who see secret visions of 
bridemaids and bridemen, and floating veils and 
an august ceremony, I pray you read this little tale 
of unadorned reality, and smile or shudder as you 
may. 

I was sitting at my table, on a Sabbath afternoon, 
subsequent to the public service, preparing myself 
for the duties of evening. It was in the month of 
April; and while thus engaged, I heard the door- 
bell ring. When I opened it, a man presented 
himself, whose flushed face, heavy eye, and, above 
all, the fumes of spirit assailing me from his breath, 
were convincing evidences of partial intoxication. 
He saluted me very courteously, and immediately 
announced his errand. 

‘*Can you come down street a little way, and 
marry a couple—friends of mine? I'll tell you how 
it is. ‘They were published by Mr. Jones, and 
expected, of course, to have him marry ‘em, but 
when I came up arter ’im, I found he’d gone out 
of the city to preach; and the minister that preaches 
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for him is from Massachusetts, and can’t marry 
’em. Sol thought I wouldn't disappoint ’em so 
much as to go back with nobody, seeing they’re 
all rigged and ready, and calculating on the matter 
—so | stopped to get you to fo. I suppose you 
can tie ’em as tight as Mr. Jones could ?’’ 


” 


‘**T suppose I can tie them fast enovgh,”’ said I; 
‘‘and, if they would be disappvuinted at delay, will 
be happy to go with you.”’ 

‘Yes, they would,’’ he replied; ‘‘for they've 
set their hearts on having the thing come off this 
afternoon, and no mistake.” 

‘**T will be ready in a moment,”’ said I. 

We were speedily on our way up the street. 
chaperon was sufficiently talkative, and had a 
knowing wink for one and another of his acquaint- 
We soon 


My 


ances whom we passed at the corners. 
turned into a by-lane, and I was conducted to the 
house—a low one-story tenement, of humble pre- 
tensions, over the door of which was the sign, 
‘*Abram Watkins, shoemaker.’’ Passing through 
a narrow entry, I entered a small apartment, the 
most prominent object in which was a cooking 


stove, that occupied the centre. Around, against 


the walls, were seated sundry men and women of 


various ages, who received me with no testimonial 
of courteous greeting, unless a steady and express 
ive stare may be so considered. ‘This created a 
feeling of sympathetic astonishment in my own 


mind, until I interpreted it to be in consequence of 


expectation to see Mr. Jones, and wonder that I 
should apparently have usurped his functions; so I 
quietly seated myself in a vacant chair, and was no 
sooner settled comfortably down than 1 saw my 
chaperon thrust his countenance—wearing a very 
significant expression—through a crack of the door, 
which he carefully held ajar, and beckon to ene or 
more to come out to him. ‘Thereupon, men and 
women started to their feet and rushed into the entry. 
The only one who remained was an old fellow in 
the farther corner. He did not move from his po- 
sition all the while that I was in the house, but sat 
with his hands interlocked his head, on 
which he wore a dilapidated fur cap, and his feet 
perched up on the rundle of his chair, that was 
tilted back, at an angle of forty-five degrees, against 
the wall. ‘The door was closed behind the retreat- 
ing party, but I could hear from the entry the pro- 
gress of a most earnest confab, carried on in whis- 
Thus some ten minutes elapsed, the old 


above 


pers. 
fellow in the corner remaining all the time as mute 
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as the black-featured stove between us, whose pipe 
I had to dodge to get a look at him. Finally, 
swing went the door again, and the posse marched 
in to the same seats which they had vacated. The 
illustrious individual, who had first enlisted my 
services on this romantic occasion, and who seemed 
io act as master of ceremonies, then came beside 
me, and said— 

‘* Well, elder, I guess we're all ready to go 
ahead. That’’—here he pointed with his finger 
towards a very pretty girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
dressed in tawdry finery, who sat twirling her fin- 
gers by one of the windows—‘“‘ that is the woman, 
and that—is the man.” 

His finger, as he pronounced the last words, 
rested in the direction of the old fellow in the 
corner. Well, thought I, if these are the parties, 
there is something wrong here, and I shall decline 


to officiate. But before my ideas on the matter 


had time to assume a detinite shape, the master of 


ceremonies burst into a loud laugh. 

** No--no,”’ said he, ‘* not he. Fact, I must be 
a little blind this arternoon, or else it’s precious dark 
here. No—that’s the man,’’—and he laid his hand 
on the shoulder of a youth beside him, the most 
attractive in looks and manners of all the group. 

At this stage of the proceedings, I instituted 
some necessary inquiries as to whether the require- 
ments of the law in the premises had been com- 
plied with; and receiving satisfactory replies, ex- 
pressed my readiness to proceed. ‘There was then 
a significant pause in progress —one looking at 
another, in a state of the most ludicrous hesitation. 
‘Thereupon, a middle-aged woman, who had hither- 
to remained inactive in the back ground, jumped 
hastily up, and running to the bride, seized her by 
the arm, and posted her,in the middle of the room. 
She then performed a corresponding mancauvre 
with the groom, planting him beside his betrothed. 
She was, for a few moments, in doubt, by-the-by, 
on which side of the lady the groom should be 
placed, and shifted them to and tro sundry times, 
with a jerk, to which they submitted like martyrs 
or puppets. 
the company to her, with the exception of the old 
man in the corner, and shoved them into line— 


the males and females respectively on either side of 


the high contracting parties, according to the rules 
laid down by the best authorities. Lastly, having 


taken a final look of inspection, she posted herself 


on the extreme right, smoothing down her apron, 
which had been a little rumpled by her efforts, and 
fixing her arms down by her sides, with head ele- 
vated, like a drill soldier under a martinet. 

Upon this, I rose and proceeded with the cere- 
mony. I exerted myself to infuse into it a due 
degree of solemnity and impressiveness——but the 
reader will allow that the preliminaries I have nar- 
rated were not especially conducive to composed- 
ness and serenity of mind. However, all proceeded 
well; the benediction was pronounced, and the 
parties severally resumed the seats they had pre- 
viously occupied. 


Then she beckoned the remainder of 





But ludicrous as all had been to me, it was a 
serious matter to the bride, who, at this crisis of 
emotion, was at a loss what to do with herself. 
She seemed to be in the most painful perplexity 
whether to laugh or cry. The former contingency 
finally won the day; so, turning her face to the 
window, she greeted us with a burst of hysteric 
laughter, which continued with unabated vigour, 
ascending and descending the gamut,—not very 
musically, however,—for some minutes. This 
musical finale was received in perfect silence on 
the part of the company, with the excepiion of the 
master of ceremonies, who accompanied the shrill 
treble of the girl's voice with a succession of so- 
norous grunts. ‘This dolce concerto being ended, 
the latter mentioned personage went into a closet, 
and, by his fumbling among glasses, seemed to be 
preparing some refreshment. 

In the mean time, the old man in the corner, 
who had thus far maintained the most imperturbable 
silence, thought proper to make utterance. His 
words came forth in the thick, irregular enuncia- 
tion of intoxication. 

‘**T say, that ’ere ain’t Mr. Jones, is it?”’ 

‘* No,”’ replied one of the women; ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
is out of town, and this gentleman has come in- 
stead.’ 

‘*T s'pose it will be all the same to ’Mely?’’ con- 
tinued the old man. ‘This was the extent of his 
interference, except that, at intervals afterwards, he 
muttered, unnoticed—*‘I spose it’s all the same 
to *Mely.”’ 

The master of ceremonies now appeared from 
the closet, with a small waiter, on which were six 

Here was a fresh source of merriment 
There had not been wine enough to fill 


glasses. 
to me. 
them all; so two were nearly full, two were about 
half full, and the remaining two had been honoured 
with but a few drops in each. These were stu- 
diously arranged in the order of their contents— 
the full ones occupying one end of the waiter, 
which was carefully extended towards me. 

Being a decided teetotaler, and satisfied, more- 
over, that to drink wine is a poor way of com- 
mencing married life in any class of society, or 
under any circumstances, I dec!imed to take the 
proffered glass. This left two fu.' unes for the bride 
and groom, while the two half filled were passed to 
the women, and the men had to content themselves 
with putting the empty ones to their lips for form's 
sake. The old man in the corner got no glass at 
all. 

After the distribution of cake by the same dex- 
terous attendant, which, in default of plates, had to 
be handled in a very primeval manner, I took my 
leave. 

I shall not readily forget this, my first solemni- 
zation of the marriage rite. And I commend this 
simple tale of unvarnished reality to those who live 
in an atmosphere of sentimentality, and whose 
visions of life are all tinted couleur de rose. 

Nor shall I soon dismiss from memory the par- 
ties concerned in this matrimonial affair. I shall 
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watch over their progress with intense regard; — 
and, in this republican country, who knows what 
may come of it? Who knows that the offspring 
of this humble pair, thus funnily fastened together, 
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will not, in after years, sit down in the famous 
‘* White House’’ its honoured master? If he be- 
comes the great high candidate in my day, I shall 
certainly vote for him! 





THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. 


BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE, OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


The fellowing poem was written on hearing of the death of Lady Hester Stanhope, who was often called the “Queen 
of the Desert.” 


Queen of the Desert! in that name there seems a thrill- 
ing spell; 

It floats across the poet’s heart like a mighty trumpet’'s 
swell: 

I see the countless multitudes in flowing robes arrayed, 

I see the glittering scimetars and the banners broad dis- 
played ; 

I see the horses, black as death, with long manes floating 
wide, 

And hoofs that spurn the burning sand, in conscious 
power and pride; 

I hear the wild horn shrilly blown, I hear the cymbals 


clash, 

And with a shout I see the troops to the mimic conflict 
dash; 

Each horseman striving for the prize smile and approv- 
ing turn 


From her who bade the pageant be, our peerless Amazon! 

Queen of the Desert! at the words another dream is 
framed ; 

A stately woman sits enthroned, “Queen of the Waste,” 
proclaimed. 

Her palace rises proudly up ’midst mountains bare and 
old, 

And her presence chamber doth display “ barbaric pearl 
and gold;” 

Her maidens gathered from the world like flowers from 
every land, 

With silver woven veils, behind and round her footstvol 
stand. 

She only with uncovered brow, and an unquailing eye, 

Beholds where loyal subjects wave the flashing sabre 
high; 

She only sits in stately ease, with calm, majestic mien, 

While turbaned thousands bend the knee to hail the 

: Desert Queen. 

Queen of the Desert, who didst own that name of thrilling 
sound, 

It was not thus, oh! ‘twas not thus thy dwelling-place 
was found. 

No regal circlet crowned thy brow, and those who owned 
thy sway 

Were a menial train who every hour could cast thy yoke 
away. 

Thou wast a wilful exile from the country of thy birth, 

There was not near thee one who knew that fairest spot 
of earth; 

A single pillar on a plain in lonely grandeur placed, 

A stately solitary palm upon a dreary waste ; 

A lily of the wilderness, lifting its pure white brow 

Above the weeds and thorns around, such desert queen 
wast thou, 


Queen of che Desert! lone and drear thy span of life has 
past, 
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But for thy aspirations on to fancies wild and vast, 

The dreams of future glorious times, that e’en thine eyes 
should see, 

The perfecting of holy works began in faith by thee; 

Thy heart was not of that soft mould that often doth de- 
spond, 

Thy soul o’erleaped the present cloud, and saw the light 
beyond. 


I doubt not that the radiant stars, still burning as they 
roll, 

Sent down a thousand messages into thy fervent soul; 

A doubt not that that soul had learnt on eagle’s wings to 
rove, 

But didst thou never feel the want of some sweet humar 
love? ° 

Queen of the Desert! now that heart and throbbing pulse 
are calin, 

Thou liest in the lonely tomb beneath the feathery palin. 


Thy spirit shadowedst forth a dream, until it grew thy 
creed, 

And still the dull world plodded on, nor seemed to hear 
or heed ; 

Thou and thy dreams have passed away, thy star of life 
is set, 

And the dull world plods on the same, nor seemeth to re- 
egret. 

Oh wasted life! Oh aimless aim! Tillage of seedless soil! 

Like one who twisteth ropes of sand with never-ending 


toil 

Queen of the Desert! Of thy realm where shall we finda 
irace,— 

Thy slender sceptre broken lies and none may take thy 
place. 


Queen of the Desert, happier thou if thus it had not been, 

It in some blessed English home thou hadst been shrined 
a queen— 

If children with their smiling eyes had gentle homage 
brought, 

And faith in God's own promises had from thy lips been 
taught. 


If one true heart had shar’d thy love, and strengthened 
thee to bear, 

When sorrow should have crossed thy soul, or thy brow 
been dimned with care, 

Then mourning friends had gathered round to soothe thy 
dying hours, 

Then neath our English skies thy grave had bloomed 
with English flowers, 

And passing from the world in faith, with soul and smile 
serene, 

Thou hadst left a dearer fame behind than ever graced a 
queen, 
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HEIRESS. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” BTC. 


“ For the sensitive plant has no bright flower; 


i. luves, even like love—its deep heart is full.”—Sug.iey, 


‘* Julia, have you been introduced to the bride ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Lawrence. 

‘*Yes, I have done my duty,”’ replied the young 
lady. ‘‘f was introduced, and made all manner of 
pretty speeches about Levingswortli and the family 
And, by the way, he ought 
What an ugly, stupid 


intimacy, and all that. 
to be ashamed of himself. 
ittle thing she is!’’ 

‘** My dear,”’ said her mother, ‘‘ remember Le- 


vingsworth was poor.”’ 

** And if he was, he need not have made such a 

sacrifice -——a spirited, noble, handsome fellow as he 
is. It is a shame.”’ 
‘* What is a shame, Miss Lawrence ?’’ asked 
Mr. Ainslie, who came up just as the young lady 
pronounced the last words with more emphasis 
than caution. 

‘That we are not all heiresses,’’ she replied, 
smiling. 

‘** Fortune places her gifts on the right hand and 


on the lef,’’ replied the young man. ‘‘If beanty 
he added, fixing his admir- 
ing eyes on Julia, ‘‘ is it not fair that wealth should 


You would not exchange 


be the boon of sume,”’ 


fall to the lot of others? 
with Mrs. Levingsworth,” he cuntinued, in tones 
of the most persuasive flattery, that coutrasted 
oddly enough with the careless, worldly, off-hand 
tone in which he had discussed the subject with his 
friend Hawthorn. 

** Well, Emily, what do you think of our new 
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; Radiance and odour are not its dower: 

; CHAPTER I. 

$ 

g **Wnuo is that dark little girl you have been talk- 

$ ing to, Ainslie ?”” asked Tom Hawthorn. 

; *** That little girl,’ as you call her, is the bride, 

$ Mrs. Levingsworth, for whom this party is given. 

$ Have you not seen her before ?’’ 

; *“*You don’t mean to tell me that that is Fred 

> Levingsworth’s wife?’’ replied the other, in an ac- 

; cent of almost incredulity, his eyes still fixed upon 

g the lady who had called forth the inquiry. 

3 **Yes—certainly. Why should you doubt it? 

$ There is nothing very surprising in the fact, is 

¢ there ?”’ 

; “That Fred Levingsworth’s wife?’’ repeated 

3 the other, once more. ‘* He who has always been 

¢ so fastidious that he never could admire any woman 

; whose beauty was not indisputable! And this is 

$ his wife, is it? Well, there is no accounting for 

3 marriages !"’ 

3 ‘* Heaven bless your simplicity,’’ replied Ainslie, 

$ laughing. ‘‘ There never was marriage more easily 

§ accounted for than this, and no impeachment on 
Fred's taste, either—for, mark you, I never said he 

¢ admired, but only married Miss Lane. She was 

; an heiress. Do you understand the mystery, now?”’ 

; ** Ah, an heiress!"’ rejoined Hawthorn, in a tone 

; which said ‘‘I comprehend.’’ ‘‘ And is she very 

¢ rich?’ 

é ‘* immensely so, I am told; and you may be sure 

$ Fred would not go ‘cheap.’ He would not sell his 
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tastes for nothing.”’ 

**T saw you talking to her,’’ continued Mr. Haw- 
thorn; ‘‘ does she seem intelligent ?’’ 

**The dullest little soul you ever saw,”’ replied 
Mr. Ainslie. ‘‘I could not get any thing out of her 
but ‘ yes’ and ‘ no,’—or rather ‘ no,” for it was ‘no’ 
to every thing I asked her. She seems to have 
been nowhere, seen nothing, and know nobody.”’ 

** Where did Levingsworth pick herup? I never 
heard the name before,’’ said Hawthorn. 

** Somewhere across the Bowery—I don’t know 
exactly where.”’ 

** Well,”’ rejoined the other, ‘‘ he will spend his 
money like a gentleman. I give him joy.” 

‘**That he will,’’ replied Ainslie. ‘‘ Fortune is 
all he wanted. Fred is a clever fellow,’’ and the 
speakers turned off different ways, and mingled 
with the crowd gathered together in honour of the 
young wife of Frederick Levingsworth, 
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sister?’’ inquired Mrs. Fenwick of Miss Levings- 
worth, the murning after the party just alluded to. 
** Will she improve upon acquaintance, think you?”’ 

Miss Levingsworth shook her head sadly as she 
replied. ‘I fear not, Mary. Beauty I did not ex- 
pect, for that one has scarcely a right to hope with 
such a fortune; and, besides, Fred told me she 
was not handsome, from which I concluded she 
was plain. But air, manner, education.—some- 
thing I certainly did expect, and wofully am I dis- 
appointed ; for, between you and me, she seems to 
me as dull as she is plain, and I fear there is no- 
thing in her to make any thing out of her. I see 
no ground to hope for improvement. Poor Fred! 
She will be a dead weight upon his hands forever.’ 
And the sister sigyed as she thus pronounced sen- 
tence on her brother’s young bride. ‘‘ And how 
she continued. ‘‘I looked at 
Animated and joy- 


’ 


well he behaves,”’ 
him last night in admiration. 
ous as usual, he rec¢ived the congratulations of his 
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friends with all the cordiality of a man who might 
truly feel himself the subject of such felicitations, 
and introduced his wife as if he really was not 
ashamed of her.”’ 

‘** Ves,’’ said Mrs. Fenwick, ‘‘I never saw any 
thing better carried off. Poor fellow, I felt for him, 
for there is no denying that it is a melancholy sa- 
crifice. But what could he do? Situated as he 
was ready money was indispensable to extricate 
him from the embarrassments into which he had 
got himself involved. With his generous nature 
*and liberal habits, he mast have wealth. He does 
not know how to economize, nor do I think, with 
his warm and impetuous character, he could ever 
have learnt. An heiress, thorefore, was his only 
alternative. Ellen is that—and, alas, only that. 
But the whole of her large fortune, with the excep- 
tion of her uncle’s legacy, which is small, passes 
at once into Fred’s hands, for she refused to let 
her guardian settle any portion of it on herself.’’ 

** Of course,’’ said Miss Levingsworth, some- 
what indignantly. ‘‘I wonder what that stupid old 
Dutchman could be thinking of when he proposed 
otherwise? Did he think Fred was to get neither 
beauty, accomplishments, wit nor beauty? And 
what a match it is for Ellen. To be married to a 
man like Frederick—handsome, agreeable, gene- 
rous, who brings her at once into one of the best 
families in the union, and into a society so superior 
to what she has been accustomed to, that I should 
think she would feel as if she was translated. In- 
deed, I don’t know what more even old Mr. Grotz 
could have expected for her.’’ 

**T doubt whether he values all these advan- 
tages,”’ replied Mrs. Fenwick. ‘‘ He only looks to 
the money. Of course Ellen must, although she 
does not show it. Do you know, I sometimes 
think she is not at her ease with us—that she is 
afraid of both you and me. I have observed that 
her hand was cold and trembled as I took it.”’ 

** Think so?’’ said Miss Levingsworth, carelessly. 
“*T doubt it. She seems to me cold and calm 
enough. Depend upon it, if her hands are cold, it 
is constitutional. Her sensibility won’t disturb her, 
I'll answer for it.”’ 

And thus were the newly-married couple dis- 
cussed by their friends generally, and the sisters in 
particular, without the most distant allusion to the 
pure and warm affections that came with the dower 
of the young bride, or one thought of the ‘‘ warm 
and generous nature’’ 
avowedly sacrificed himself for wealth, other than 
of sympathy and aflection; for, accustomed to judge 
from appearances and dwell in externals, it never 


of the groom, who had so 


struck them that there might be that on the part of 


the wife which was, perhaps, more than an offset 
against the more brilliant qualities of the husband. 
In fact, Frederick Levingsworth was one of those 
charmed individuals who Win hearts without merit, 
and captivate without effort. Handsome, animated 
and agreeable, he had those lively sensibilities and 
quick sympathies which pass for strong feelings 
and warm heart, until tried by the test of action, 





and which are apt to deceive not less the possessors 
than superficial observers. In short, he was social 
and popular. Every body liked Fred Levingsworth, 
and every body was glad he had married well. He 
was what his sisiers had called ‘‘ generous,’’ that 
is, always ready to give, and quite as ready, it must 
be admitted, to borrow. Expensive and reckless, 
with no habits of industry, and no idea of self- 
denial, that he should soon have involved himself 
in embarrassments was not surprising. It was the 
first and natural step of such a character; the se- 
cond, to make the best of the good looks, good 
name and good manners his stars had conferred 
upon him by seeking an heiress, followed as a 
matter of course. Chance had thrown him in the 
way of Miss Lane. An orphan, with no one to 
control or oppose her, she was worth winning. 
Young and new to the world’s ways, she was easily 
won. And thus was she ‘‘translated,’’ as Miss 
Levingsworth had expressed it, after a few short 
weeks’ acquaintance, from the quiet and hum-drum 
circle in which her guardian lived, to the more 
animated and brilliant sphere in which her husband 
and his family moved. Had he, by any of those 
accidents or freaks of nature which sometimes do 
overtake young men, fallenin love with Miss Lane, 
he might then have felt some embarrassment for 
the deficiencies in manner and appearance which 
he knew must strike his family and friends in pre- 
senting his bride among them. But having married 
her for money, he felt that that fortune was apology 
and explanation for any imputation otherwise rest- 
ing on his taste. His wife was an heiress, and he 
knew the gay circle into which he was introducing 
her weil enough to know that she would be re- 
ceived, not without comment and criticism, for that 
happens to none, but with flattery and attention. 
For her, therefore, he had no fears—of himseii, ne 
doubts. Consequently, when his sisters mourned 
over his sacrifice, and gave him credit for sustain- 
ing himself and wife so well, under what they con- 
sidered a trying and painful situation, they endued 
him with sensibilities he did not deserve, and suf- 
ferings he did not experience ;—while to his young 
wife, who was quivering in every nerve under the 
newness of her position and ignorance of all around 
her, the same hasty and one-sided judgment denied 
the sympathy that had been so readily accorded to 
a more graceful manner and winning exterior. In 
fact, the ‘‘ translation’ 
of pleasure to the bride. Brought up rather in ac- 
cordance with the simple tastes and plain habits of 
her father’s early life, which had been passed in 
obscure and laborious toil, than with the brilliant 
fortune he had been enabled by those habits of toil 
and gain to bequeath his only child, she had no 
accomplishments to fit her to adorn, nor tastes cal- 
culated to enjoy the gay circle into which she found 
herself suddenly thrown. Naturally diffident and 
silent, she saw herself surrounded by strangers 
who addressed her on topics she did not understand, 
and upon pleasures in which she could not sympa- 
thize. Her range of mind was limited, and culti- 
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vation bad not enlarged it. She knew nothing of 
music, was ignorant of foreign tongues, and, in- 
deed, was no great proficient in her own. She 
looked up to her husband with an affection that 
bordered on idolatry, and an admiration that 
amounted to awe; but from his sisters, whose wit 
and high-bred manner came unsoftened and unmiti- 
gated by the homage which he had addressed to 
the heiress, she shrank in absolute fear and trem- 
bling. With his fashionable friends, she had no 
subjects in common; and, diflfident by nature and 
ignorant by education, she timidly withdrew from 
the new acquaintances around her, and longed to 
retire from the gay circle into which ber husband 
had introduced her, for a more quiet and domestic 
life, where she only asked the privilege of devoting 
every energy of her heart and soul to the happiness 
of the one being she idolized. But this was denied 
her. Levingsworth had not sacrificed his tastes 
and married an heiress to lead a life of retirement 
and obscurity that necessity, with a more accom- 
plished and beautiful wife, would scarce have re- 
conciled him to. Under the present circumstances, 
of course, it was not to be thought of; and, there- 
fore, scarce hearing, and not at all heeding her half- 
uttered objections to some of his arrangements for 
their new establishment, he only said ‘‘they must 
do as others did ;"’ and she yielded with a sigh, but 
without a word. His wishes were thus carried into 
execution, and house furniture, horses and carriages, 
were all in keeping with the fortune of the wite and 
tastes of the husband. A few short months, there- 
fore, from the time of her first acquaintance with 
Levingsworth, and she found herself placed at the 
head of an establishment, the style and elegance of 
which were as dissimilar to the simplicity of her 
early home as the habiis of those around her were 
at variance with her previous education and tastes. 
But too affectionate to oppose his wishes, and too 
diffident to urge her own, all their measures were 
taken in accordance to his views, and without con- 
sulting her fee! Not that Levingsworth was 
unkind, but What he liked, he 
supposed she did; or, at any rate, what he liked 


1 ings. 


only careless. 


he must have, and, therefore, she soon found her- 
self launched in a vortex of fashionable gaiety, and 
involved in a entertainments 
which exhausted without exciting her. She looked 
forward, however, to the close of the gay season, 
for that quiet which would restore her to the tran- 
quil routine of domestic life, and the full enjoyment 


series of brilliant 


of her husband's society, which her heart so earn- 
estly craved. Inthe mean time, she accommodated 
herself, as far as she knew how, to his tastes and 
wishes. The habits of order and method in which 
she had been educated under Mr. Grotz’s guardian- 
ship, made her an admirable housekeeper; and her 
elegant establishment was kept up with a degree of 
comfort and regularity that enhanced all its luxuries. 
Naturally taciturn, and habitually quiet in all her 
movements, her husband was not at all aware of 
the constant though silent efforts she made to gra- 


tify his wishes. She never talked of what she did, 


THE HEIRESS. 


and, consequently, he did not know that she did 
any thing; for, with the carelessness natural to 
selfish persons, he took every good as a matter of 
course, and only observed any deficiency in what- 
ever he might happen to want. 
panied his wife to every engagement, and duly 
introduced her into society, he gave himself scarcely 
less credit than did his sisters for the full and hand- 
some manner in which he had so far fulfilled the 
Sut now that Ellen was 


Having accom- 


duties of his married life. 
fairly launched into the circle that surrounded her, 
and well acquainted with the new routine of lifes 
just opened to her, he deemed his duty done, and 
that he might now again return, in some measure, 
to the clubs and sporting habits of his bachelor days. 

‘*Ellen,’’ said he, one morning, ‘‘I told Emily 
you would take her to-night to Mrs. Ashland’s. I 
suppose you do not care about my going with you, 
as you have been there once already ?”’ 

The surprise and disappointment experienced by 
Mrs. Levingsworth at the question, deprived her, 
for a moment, of all power to reply. 

**Go alone ?’”’ she gasped out, in a few minutes 
—she, whose only pleasure in frequenting such 
scenes was in accompanying her husband, and 
whose only motive for going at all was to please 
him—*‘ Go alone ?”’ 

‘Hawthorn will 


see you to the carriage whenever you want to come 


“*Yes, why not?’’ he said. 
away. ‘T'o-night is the club night, and | have pro- 
mised to meet the old set.”’ 

“If you are engaged, let me send an apology,”’ 
she urged. 

‘*By no means,”’ he replied. ‘‘I wish you to 
go; and, besides, Emily expects you to matronize 
her.’’ 

The tone of decision in which this was spoken 
settled the question. In fact, nothing short of the 
exigency of the case could have urged Ellen to 
such a point of opposition as she had already shown. 
The readiness with which he had made separate 
engagements for her and himself, besides her con- 
stitutional dread of strangers, unsupported by his 
presence, shot a pang through her heart; but she 
submitted in silence, as was her custom—nor was 
her husband aware of the sacrifice she was making, 
nor the bitterness of feeling such a trifle occasioned 
What was thus begun soon became a matter 
He wished her to keep up her positien 
in society, but it was a bore for him to accompany 
her there more frequently than appearances re- 
quired; and, consequently, whenever his sisters 
had the same engagements, he left her to go with 
them. Sad and dispirited, therefore. while yet 
bent on pleasing her husband in all things, poor 
Ellen went night after night for 
which she had little taste, and where she received 


her. 


of course. 


to assemblies 


no enjoyment, and for which the only credit she 
got was, that Emily told Mrs. Fenwick, in confi- 
dence, ‘‘ that she thought Ellen was growing duller 
and duller every day.”’ 

‘Ellen, why do you not use the carriage ofiener? 
Those horses are getting ruined for the want of 
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exercise,’’ said Levingsworth. ‘‘ Shall I order it 
this morning for you ?”’ 

** If you please,’’ she replied. 

“If I please ?”’ repeated he, langhing. ‘‘I don’t 
please any thing about it, as I am not going. I 
want you to do just as you like best. If you are 
not fond of riding, pray walk. It is all one to me.” 

‘*Tt was all one to him!’’ And there was the 
sting. If he would have driven her, Ellen would 
have been too happy to ride, or to walk, if he would 


have given her his arm. But alone, who can find 


pleasure? ‘‘ Happiness is born a twin.”’ 

Thus uncared for and neglected, closed the first 
year of her married life—tinding herself unappre- 
ciated by her husband, misunderstood by his family, 
desolate and alone in the midst of all that should 


adorn and enliven existence. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“Noble vengeance! Ille tailla pour Dieu le diamant 
brut rejeté par l’homme.”—Bavzac. 


Tue sad and weary months had passed in that 
flat and cheerless lassitude which follows the first 
disappointment in married life, when a new era was 
opened to Ellen in the birth of a daughter. The 
feelings which had been chilled and repressed by 
Levingsworth and his family, now gushed forth 
over the little being whom she clasped to her breast 
and covered with kisses, with more even than a 
mother’s love. Here her loving but proud heart 
could pour forth the treasures of its affections with- 
out fear or shame. She dreaded no coldness in 
those young eyes; no playful mockery round that 
little mouth; and the crowning smiles that returned 
her caresses were hailed as the sympathy for which 
her overburthened heart craved, with rapture, by 
the young mother. 

The cares and somewhat delicate health attend- 
ant on the birth of a young infant, formed also an 
excuse for her withdrawal from the gaiety which 
had a! ways been distasteful to her, that was readily 
comprehended and received by her husband, whose 
careless good nature made him always willing to 
oblige and gratify the wishes of his wife when he 
could do so without inconvenience to himself, and 
which he would have done more frequently had he 
always known in what those wishes consisted. 
But Ellen’s, as we have said, though a loving, was 
a proud heart; and what her husband did not di- 
vine, she never told. 
revealed his wants to her, and if no answering feel- 
ing betrayed hers to him, her lips never should. 
Here she was wrong. A more frank and commu- 
nicative disposition would have won her, perhaps, 
more affection from him, and certainly more com- 
fort for herself; but this was not in her nature. 
Too delicate and too proud for the careless and 
common characters around her, she suffered in 
silence, and made sacrifices as unknown as unap- 
preciated. A new light, however, was now shed 


Instinct, sympathy, love 
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over her existence, and the happy hours she passed 
in her nursery amends for every 
other disappointment. 

The summer and autumn months glided rapidly 
and happily on, and winter had once more returned. 
Levingsworth had invited his sister to pass the 
winter with them, and his wife had, with her usual 
gentleness, assented, although it was not exactly 
what she would have preferred, as she was some- 
what afraid of the quick wit and lively turn for 
satire of ler fair sister-in-law, and, besides, had 


made almost 


hoped for a more quiet season than her sojourn 
with them would permit. 

‘* Fred,’’ said Miss Levingsworth, a few morn- 
ings after her arrival, ‘‘do you hold yourself in 
readiness to go with us to-night to Mrs. Ashland’s?”’ 

‘*Are you going, Ellen ?’’ he said, turning to his 
wife. 

se No,”’ 
larly wish it. 
Franklin.”’ 

‘‘If Mary takes you, Emily,’’ he said, ‘“‘I need 
You do not care about it, do 


she replied, ‘‘not unless you particu- 
Ernily is going with your sister Mrs, 


not go with you. 
you?”’ 

‘** Yes, to be sure Ido. Franklin can’t or won't 
go with us, and I always like to have a beau of my 
own to call the carriage and look after me, particu- 
larly when he is such a stylish one as you are,’’ she 
replied, gaily; ‘‘so you need not think to get off.”’ 

‘*Nonsense,’’ answered he, though smiling. 
‘* You don’t want me.” 

‘*But I do,”’ persisted his sister, ‘‘and you are 
going.’’ 

‘* Well, if you say I must, I suppose I must, for 
you were always wilful, Emily, about having your 
own way,” said Levingsworth, half impatiently, 
though half flattered by her pertinacity, while his 
wife looked up in surprise at the hardihood that 
combated her husband's wishes, which was suc- 
ceeded by a sigh at the playful and aflectionate 
familiarity before which those wishes so readily 
yielded. What would she not have given to have 
dared address himso? Why was she not privileged 
to speak thus? And she was almost jealous of the 
frank and fearless affection that subsisted between 
the brother and sister. 

Emily was very pretty, and Levingsworth was 
proud of her; and, therefore, although forced to 
Mrs. Ashland’s against his will, he returned ani- 
mated and in spirits. Ellen gladly availed herself 
of every opportunity to yield the task of chaperon- 
ing her sister-in-law to others, and it soon became 
a matter of course, when discussing any party, to 
say, ‘‘ You don't go, I suppose, Ellen ?—then Fred 
must.’’ And Levingsworth no longer remonstrated 
when Emily called upon him to accompany her 
into society; for, proud of her beauty, and flattered 
by the admiration she excited, and without his wife, 
who had always been more or less upon his mind 
in those gay scenes, old feelings returned with the 
old circumstances, and he rather enjoyed the parties 
he had so lately voted a bore. Ellen marked the 


change; and the ‘‘ you don't go, I suppose, Ellen?’’ 
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which, at first, had been a relief to her, became a 
source of irritation and pain, as it became a matter 
of course. Not that she wished to go, but she was 
deeply wounded by the carelessness with which 
she was left at home. 

** Ellen does not like this,”’ and ‘‘ Ellen does not 
like that,’’ was settled by the brother and sister 
without any reference to Ellen herself; and it was 
not that, on the whole, they decided wrong, but 
that the thoughtlessness and inattention with which 
the decision was made, pained her. She would 
have been gratified had she been sometimes asked, 
and delighted had she ever been urged to accom- 
pany them, as, in fact, she would have been, had 
either of them cared about her going. It was this 
indifference, this selfish forgetfulness, that drew 
tears from her eyes night after night, as her husband 
drove off with his sister. Soon, however, this feel- 
ing gave place to one of a far quicker and sharper 
nature. It happened that she had heard Emily and 
her husband allude frequently to a Mrs. Asden; 
and some one of their lively guests, one day, had 
spoken of her as ‘* Levingsworth’s new belle.’’ 
The phrase was accidentally used, but jealousy 
was roused, and she thought she saw at once the 
reason why she was so quietly left at home, and 
why Levingsworth had become all at once so good- 
naturedly Emily’s escort to every place of gay re- 
sort; and, emboldened by the tortures of this new 
feeling, she resolved to join her husband and his 
sister on the first occasion, where she might see her 
she fancied her rival. 

‘* Invitations from Mrs Ashland again,’ 
Emily. ‘‘I shall go; so remember, Fred, and 
keep yourself disengaged. Shall I refuse for you, 
as usual, Ellen?’ 

**No,”’ said Mrs. Levingsworth, quickly; “‘I 


’ 


’ 


said 


will go.’ 

The decision with which she spoke gave almost 
a sharpness to her tone, that caused her husbare to 
look up with surprise, as he said—‘‘ This is some- 
thing new.”’ 

She coloured deeply, as she answered—‘‘ It is so 
long since I have been out, I should like to see a 
ball-room again.”’ 

And Emily only thought—‘* What caprice is this, 
I wonder, that she has taken in her head?’’ as she 
answered the notes. 

** Show me Mrs. Asden,”’ said Ellen to her sister- 
in-law, when they arrived at Mrs. Ashland’s. 

‘* There she stands, just by the pier-glass.”’ 

‘* That dark woman, with the crimson fez ?’’ 

“Te.” 

‘But do you think her handsome?’ pursued 


Ellen, in a tone half of disappointment and half of 


relief. 

‘* Handsome ? 
her so?”’ 

‘Why, Frederick. Do you not think Mrs. 
Asden handsome ?"’ she said, eagerly turning to 
her husband. 

** Never dreamt of such a thing,”’ said he, laugh- 
‘* What put that in your head? You may 


No, certainly. Who does call 
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have heard me say that she dressed so well she 
almost passed for it. But she is plain—would be 
so, decidedly, if it were not for that.”’ 

The relief Ellen experienced on hearing these 
And the new 
Here was 


words can scarcely be imagined. 
light, the new hope, too, they inspired. 
a woman who was avowedly ugly, confessed to be 
very plain, and yet who excited admiration and 
produced an effect. There was something, then, 
that would supply the place of beauty. What was 
it? Dress. And anxiously did she study that of 
Mrs. Asden. How her heart throbbed with hope 
and delight as she gazed upon her. ‘The next 
morning she drove to Mrs. II’s and ordered a head- 
dress in the same style as Mrs. Asden’s, and pro- 
cured a dress as nearly like as-possible, without 
being the same, and impatiently awaited the next 
party to try her new experiment. It soon occurred, 
and, dressing herself with unusual care, she pre- 
pared for Mrs. Franklin's. 

Levingsworth was, as usual, a little late, and, 
consequently, the ladies were already cloaked be- 
fore he joined them, and his wife had no opportunity 
of judging of the effect of her dress upon him until 
he saw her in the full blaze of Mrs. Frank!in’s wax 
lights. She then saw him glance at her with a 
look of surprise, and heard him say, with a smile, 
in a low tone, to Emily—‘‘ What on earth has Ellen 
on her head?’ At which, her sister in-law 
looked at her with an expression of amusement, as 
she made some answer, the words of which she 
could not catch, and turned away. Ellen telt her- 
self colour deeply, although she knew not why, 
and her husband approached with the same pecu- 
liar smile that had startled her when he spoke to 
Emily, and said— 

‘Where did you get that head-dress?”’ 

‘* At Madame H s,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Do you like 
it?” 

‘*No,”’ he answered, shaking his head; ‘‘I can- 


got 


not say Ido. Pray, never wear it again.”’ 

‘‘T thought you admired Mrs. Asden’s,”’ said his 
wife, deeply mortified, ‘‘ and so I ordered one like 
x 

‘*T don’t think her's was like that,’’ he said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ It certainly looked differently.”’ 

Any one who has ever dreamed that they found 
themselves ina gay assemblage, and then somehow 
awoke suddenly to the consciousness of having 
their night-cap on, may, perhaps, have some faint 
idea of the sensations experienced by Ellen, as her 
husband turned away unconscious of the pain he 
had inflicted. Mortified and abashed, Ellen knew 
not why that which had been so much admired on 
another, should produce so contrary an effect on 
her. She saw that there was no particular admira- 
tion on her husband’s part towards Mrs. Asden to 
blind him, and, consequently, her inability to please 
him struck her more deeply and painfully than ever. 
The truth was, that Mrs. Asden, although far from 
handsome, was a very stylish-looking woman— 
that kind of person upon whom odd and peculiar 
things produce an effect that fail on others; and the 
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head-dress that Ellen had chanced to see her in 
first, was one of those marked things that, worn by 
her, was striking and piquant, but, on poor Ellen, 
was only outré. Not having that discrimination 
which only education or a quick eye can give, to 
discern all this, Ellen had, therefore, in departing 
from her usual simplicity, when she was safe in 
her insignificance, boldly touched upon the absurd. 
Humbled and kear:-stricken, she returned home, her 
visions having failed her, without any farther desire 
of again accompanying Emily and Levingsworth ; 
and once more centering heart and soul in her nur- 
sery, she tried to withdraw her mind from the trials 
of her lot, and in the fulfilment of her duties find 
that consolation which her sorrowing spirit needed. 

As years went on, the added cares of a larger 
family engrossed more of her attention and occu- 
pied her mind, and, perhaps, would have secured 
her much of happiness, had not new troubles dark- 
ened about her. Levingsworth had, in the first 
novelty of coming into possession of so large a 
property, been content with merely expending the 
income in horses, entertainments, &c. But as 
habit somewhat blunted the zest of these pleasures, 
and wanting new excitement, he easily became the 
prey of those who are always ready to hang upon 
and flatter the unwary and rich, to enter into spe- 
culations which were, in fact, only a more respect- 
able kind of gambling. These, from being at first 
successful, soon became ruinous, and the large 
fortune which Ellen had brought him was now 
slipping from his fingers with alarming rapidity. 
Desperate, he madly struck at every thing instead 
of at once withdrawing from a contest with sharper 
wits, for which he was most unequal. Ellen was 
only aware that some of her husband’s investments 
had been unfortunate, and, therefore, she retrench- 
ed in every branch of the household economy that 
fell within her department. All she could do, how- 
ever, was but a drop in the ocean—for it had been 
one of her trials, and one that her husband never 
suspected, to be always cramped formoney. Now, 
this was one of the evils of her proud and reserved 
nature. Levingsworth was one of the most liberal 
men in the world when he had money, but with 
the carelessness so common to selfish characters, 
he seldom thought of offering his wife that which 
she never asked, and she was too proud to ask for 
what was not offered. This asking for money is a 
more painful thing to women than men are always 
aware of. To Ellen it was torture, and she never 
had recourse to it except when impelled by house- 
hold necessities. 'The income of the legacy left 
her by her uncle had always been paid into her 
own hands, and that she had made use of for her 
own and children’s personal wants. Thus, in the 
midst of abundance, she had always been in the 
habit of exercising a strictness of economy which 
had sometimes attracted her husband’s attention, 
and at which he had only laughed without divining 
the cause, and which had made his sisters shrug 
their shoulders, and settle between themselves 
‘*that Ellen was very mean.”’ 
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There was but one point on which she had never 
yet been willing to economize—the education of 
her children. It was curious to see the attention 
and anxiety she bestowed upon a subject, the im- 
portance of which most persons would have scarcely 
supposed her a competent judge. Her great desire 
seemed that they should be highly accomplished, 
and she took the utmost pains to secure them the 
most approved masters. 

‘* What chatter boxes those girls are,’’ said Mrs. 
Franklin, one day, as Ellen’s two eldest daughters 
sat at the farther extremity of the room talking 
together. 

** Are they ?”’ said Ellen, looking up with an ex- 
pression of extreme pleasure. ‘‘I am glad you 
think so.’’ 

‘Why?’ inquired Mrs. Fenwick, with some 
surprise. 

‘*QOh, it is such a happiness,’’ said Ellen, earn- 
estly. 

‘* What, to talk ?’’ said Mrs. Fenwick, laughing. 

**Yes,’’ continued Ellen; ‘‘they will tell all 
they think and feel.’’ And she looked at her dar- 
lings with an expression that, for the first time, 
gave her sister-in-law some faint insight into the 
peculiarities of her character. 

Levingsworth’s pecuniary difficulties continued 
to thicken about him, and, at last, the crash came; 
and Ellen learnt, not without bitter sorrow, that 
the bright inheritance of her children had passed 
away. But still, her deepest regrets, her warmest 
sympathies were for her husband. Her children 
were yet young, and wealth, she well knew, 
brought with it no happiness of itself. She had 
still a competence left for them. But her husband 
—how would he bear the privations he must now 
endure; and she thought, too, of his mortifications 
in feeling himself to have thus wasted the birthright 
of his children, and she grieved for him in spirit. 
Here, however, she invested him with sensibilities 
he did not experience. Levingsworth looked upon 
himself as unfortunate, but not blameable. 

To change the whole style of their establishment 
was a matter of course, and their quiet and simple 
manner of living now comported better with Mrs. 
Levingsworth’s tastes than with that of their more 
prosperous days. Surrounded by a growing family 
of sons and daughters, whose enthusiastic affection 
for their mother surprised their father’s friends, 
Ellen would have asked no more, could she have 
seen her husband happy. But privations suited ill 
with his selfish and luxurious habits. In vain did 
his wife deny herself, and exert all her womanly 
and housewife skill to supply him with the comforts 
he had been accustomed to. In vain were her 
many and nameless sacrifices made. They could 
not restore him luxury at home and consequence 
abroad, and the change was deeply felt—souring a 
temper naturally exacting. 

By-and-by came one of those sudden and falla- 
cious bursts of prosperity, when stocks rise and 
fortunes are made (or said to be) from nothing, and 
Levingsworth chafed and then rebelled against the 
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powerless inactivity he had felt at first to be his lot. judgment which had deceived him so often, and 


Now, a few thousand dollars might retrieve the 
past, if fortune was taken at the flood. ‘‘ His wife 
must sign off.’’ The idea no sooner occurred to 
his mind than it was seized upon with avidity. 
Ellen would have remonstrated had she dared, but 
her courage failed her when her husband said, im- 
patiently —‘ It is but atrifle.’’ She had never been 
used to oppose him, and it seemed scarcely generous 
now to take advantage of her power to thwart him 
—but her heart died within her as she put her sig- 
nature to the paper. 

Ellen’s mind was narrow and contracted, as we 
have said, but it was true and upright; and she 
had a vague and general sense that her husband’s 
views were scheming and unsafe. But with no 
power of expressing this inward conviction—no 
capacity for clothing her instinctive but just feelings 
in a tangible and outward form, what could she do 
but submit, as she had alwaysdone, in silence. What 
was thus done once, she was called upon again to 
do; and, although the sums were comparatively 
small each time, yet an alarming inroad was soon 
made upon their little principal. Her old friend and 
early guardian, Mr. Grotz, now called upon her, 
and, as her father’s friend and her own trustee, re- 
monstrated seriously with her on the course she was 
pursuing. He reminded her of the duty she owed 
her children, and that the beggary with which they 
were now threatened would be her own act. 

She wept bitterly—for her conscience told her 
that the reproaches the old man did not spare her 
were merited. She felt that she had let the feelings 
of the wife prevail over her sense of duty as a mo- 
ther, and that she had been unjust to her children 
rather than oppose her husband; and Mr. Grotz 
did not leave her until he had exacted a solemn 
promise that she would be firm for the future, and 
not call upon him again. 

Soon, however, was this resolution put cruelly to 
the test; for Levingsworth, ever sanguine and spe- 
culative, would once more try his fortune in some 
new scheme. The painfullest of all trials now 
awaited her—to adjust opposing duties and con- 
flicting affections; and had she not been bound by 
her promise to her guardian, she would probably 
have yielded under the contest. 

Astonished at this opposition on her part, her 
husband gave way to a burst of passion that almost 
overwhelmed her; and, with more self-command, 
returning soon again to the subject, condescended, 
for the first time in his life, to explain his views and 
enlarge upon his hopes; but she could only weep 
and answer—‘‘I cannot consent to beggar my 
children of the little that remains.’’ To which he 
impatiently exclaimed —‘‘ Can't you understand 
that it is to benefit them as well as us?’’ And then 
he commenced again the whole argument, with 
added irritability and minuteness, as if he thought 
her dulness of comprehension the only obstacle in 
his way. Poor Ellen was cruelly wounded, for she 
felt keenly what his manner implied; but she 
knew not how to tell him that she distrusted the 


felt no right to embark their little all in a vision. 
The subject was renewed again and again, and 
each time with similar results; and Levingsworth’s 
passion rose high, and the muttered words “‘ stupid, 
obstinate fool,’’ escaped his lips, and then Ellen 
felt as if she could have laid her down and died. 

Soon was she attacked in a new shape, and one 
for which she was not prepared. Her husband 
asked her signature for that which he told her was 
no sale; and then he talked of trusts and mortgages, 
and made use of business terms which she did not 
understand—but ended in distinctly, though some- 
what impatiently, assuring her she was not parting 
with her property in signing the paper he placed 
before her. She complied; and the next day 
brought her old guardian, Mr. Grotz, with grave 
looks and severe words, to reproach her with 
breach of faith in having violated the promise so 
lately given him; and then Ellen eagerly attempted 
to explain that which her husband had told her, 
and earnestly assured her guardian it was no sale. 

‘*Then, my child,’’ said Mr. Grotz, earnestly, 
** your husband has deceived you. I tell you you 
have parted with your last and richest farm; and, 
untrue as Levingsworth has always been, he has 
played you false in this. Promise me to put your 
signature to nothing another time until you have 
seen and consulted me.’’ 

With pale and quivering lips, the promise was 
given, and firmly was it adhered to—but from that 
day forth the springs of life were sapped. Ellen’s 
upright mind and strict principles were horror- 
stricken at the deception practised upon her, and 
her heart revolted against the injustice done her 
motives. The passionate love for her children, and 
her consciousness of fulfilling her duty, had sus- 
tained her until now. But the object for which 
she had lived and struggled—the education and 
independence of her children—was now partially 
attained, and she felt that she could endure it but 
little longer—that the end was near. And never 
were the sacrifices of a mother’s love more de- 
votedly and enthusiastically returned than by the 
family for which she had suffered and loved so 
much. Young and unsophisticated hearts will 
yield affection for affection, and requite sacrifices 
with devotion. Others looked on in surprise at the 
excessive attachment of Ellen’s children, and Le- 
vingsworth almost resented the affection which he 
could not understand, and of which he felt himself 
thus defrauded as of his due. Weaker and weaker 
grew the so idolized mother; and, at last, her 
gentle spirit passed away, and she sank (o that rest 
for which her whole life had been a preparation. 

Passionately was she wept and long was she 
mourned by her children; and when she was no 
longer there to minister to his comforts, and watch 
his wishes, and anticipate his wants, did Levings- 
worth begin to feel ‘‘that he had entertained an 
angel unaware.”’ 


“ But tears are a most worthless token 
When hearts they would have soothed are broken.” 
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Mrs. Cuastney, the aunt of Mrs. Wayland, 
arrived from Boston. ‘This lady had certainly 
grown old with a good grace. Her clear, healthy 
complexion, lively eye, and figure still erect and 
symmetrical, though somewhat embonpoint, gave 
her the appearance of being considerably younger 
than she really was. But, with regard to dress, 
she had long since given up to old womanhood, 
though very prematurely in the opinion of her 
friends. She wore her own silver hair plainly and 
smoothly parted on her high and still unwrinkled 
forehead, and over it a cap of clear muslin, bordered 
with fine lace, (she was curious in laces,) and trim- 
med with ribbon of one of the numerous shades of 
slate, lavender-colour, and gray—but, though small 
and simple, nothing could be more becoming than 
her caps. Her gown was always black, of chaly, 
alpacca or merino in winter, with a cape or pelerine 
of the same, a broad, black, velvet collar, and an 
under-handkerchief of French cambric, with a 
standing frill finely pleated. In summer, her dress 
was of black silk, with a square muslin ’kerchief 
folded in half and pinned on outside of her gown, 
which for many years had always been made un- 
changingly in a convenient and sensible fashion, 
suited to her age and figure. 

The third of her late husband’s property had 
placed at Mrs. Chastney’s disposal a handsome in- 
come, of which she made a liberal use—keeping 
her house genteely and hospitably, and doing all 
possible acts of kindness to her relations and friends. 

Mrs. Chastney was a native of Philadelphia, and 
only sister to Mr. Suffield, the father of Mrs. Way- 
land. While she was Miss Suffield, her artist bro- 
ther took her with him to Europe, when he went 
thither to improve in his profession ; and she passed 
some very happy years on the other side of the At- 
lantic, enjoying much, seeing much, and remem- 
bering much. Soon after their return to America, 
Miss Suffield was married to Mr. Chastney, a 
Boston merchant, who had been one of their fellow 
passengers in the ship that brought them home. 
Her brother was subsequently united to a very 
charming young lady, who inherited considerable 
property on the death of her father. Mr. Suffield, 
however, did not in consequence relinquish hia 
profession, but taking his family with him, (includ- 
ing his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Wayland,) he 
made a second visit to Europe, where he profited 
greatly by witnessing the improved state of the 
pictorial world, and examining the works of the 
best living artists. 


The venerable Mrs. Chastney was blest with a 
memory of extraordinary power and correctness ; 
and she loved to gratify such of her auditors as 
delighted in listening to reminiscences of what is 
called in America, the olden time, and which gene- 
rally means the period that began with the Revolu- 
tion and ended with what we hope will continue 
always to be designated as ‘‘the last war.’’ The 
friends of her niece united in rendering Mrs. Chast- 
ney’s visit to Philadelphia as pleasant to her as 
possible; and round the cheerful and intelligent 
old lady was frequently found a larger assemblage 
of young people than that which encircled the 
reigning belle of the season. 

One evening, at the centre-table of Mrs. Way- 
land, when Mrs. Cottinger had been remarking 
upon that fruitful subject, the inconvenience and 
ungracefulness of certain late fashions, Mrs. Mart- 
let observed —‘‘ These things must seem very 
strange to you, Mrs. Chastney, compared with 
those of the good old times ?”’ 

Mrs. Chastney.—I have met with a copy of 
Goldsmith in which, at the line in the ‘‘ Deserted 
Village,”’ 


A time there was ere England’s griefs began, 
some person had written on the margin— 
When could that time have possibly been ? 


In like manner, I may reply to you that, with 
regard to female attire, I recollect no period when 
the times were good, and when comfort, conve- 
nience, and, indeed, true elegance were not too 
generally sacrificed to the senseless caprices and 
arbitrary dictates of fashion. Feet were always 
pinched, waists were always squeezed, hair was 
always elaborately drest, and the habiliments of 
our ladies were always too warm for an American 
summer and too cold for an American winter—fol- 
lowing blindly the modes of France and England, 
without reflecting that in those countries the tem- 
perature of the seasons is more uniform, and the 
extremes of heat and cold are rarely felt as on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Pelby.—I am sure I wish little bonnets 
would go out of fashion and never come in again, 
for they freeze my face in winter and broil it in 
summer. 

Mrs. Wayland.——But, my dear Mrs. Pelby, you 
are not obliged to wear those very small bonnets. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Oh, there is no help for it as long 
as other people do. You may say what you please, 
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but you know my maxim is—‘‘’Tis as well to be 
out of the world as out of the fashion.’’ To be 
sure it is very uncomfortable to have one’s bonnet 
coggled up straight from one’s forehead, rearing 
bolt upright, and exposing not only one’s whole 
face, but nearly all the back of one’s head. My 
skin is so fine and thin, that between sun and wind 
I have had it nearly all peeled off, beside using 
oceans of almond cream to make it feel better. 
And, one day, my principal hair-pins came out, and 
down fell all my hind hair, the back of my bonnet 
being so reared up as to be no safeguard, and there 
is no such thing as wearing a cap underthem. I 
did not know it till I got home; and there I had 
been trailing my long hair down my back all the 
way up Chestnut street. One’s hair is always a 
great plague to one. 

Mrs. Chastney.—But much less so now than in 
the bad old times. I remember when it was the 
fashion to plaster the hair with pomatum and pow- 
der, frizzing it all around the face into the sem- 
blance of a thick white fog, or twirling it with 
heated irons into multitudes of stiff, hard, regular 
curls, arranged horizontally. The hind hair, if 
worn down the back, as was sometimes the mode, 
(not only for young ladies but for their mammas,) 
also underwent the discipline of the pomatum roll, 
the curling irons, and the powder-puff. Generally 
it was turned up underneath, forming a deep broad 
fold, which rested on the neck behind and descend- 
ed to the top of the gown-back. Sometimes a 
black velvet ribbon was passed through this im- 
mense loop of powdered hair, and encircling the 
neck was fastened in front with a brooch. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Think of such a massy cheve- 
lure, thickened with pomatum and powder, being 
worn in Philadelphia in the dog-days. 

Miss Olivant.—Yes—and, according to the tes- 
timony of our ancients, the dog-days were then 
much dogger than they are now. 

Mrs. Chastney.—And the winters proportion- 
ately cold. To make hair-dressing less tedious, 
(and it frequerily occupied two hours,) those who 
could afford the price adopted immense cushions, 
almost large enough to cover a chair-bottom. 

Miss Brookley.—-But on what part of their heads 
did they put them ? 

Mrs. Pelby.—Not at the back certainly. 

Mrs. Chastney.—No—at the front; rising per- 
pendicularly from the forehead more than a quarter 
of a yard, and spreading out as widely at the sides. 
The best cushions were stuffed with horse-hair, en- 
closed in a strong covering, and made as hard and 
firm as possible. They were then covered closely 
with a profusion of human hair, cut all of equal 
length; and this hair was either frizzed en masse, 
or curled all over in regular tiers, row above row, 
the whole being powdered very white. These 
cushions were tied on with strings that passed be- 
neath the real hair at the back of the neck. 

Miss Brookley.—But could bonnets be worn 
over such huge things ? 


cushion, it was necessary to put on, when out of 
doors, an enormous calash, resembling a gig-top. 
These calashes were worn in full promenade dress, 
and were made of very handsome silk, pink, blue, 
lilac, pea-green and other gay colours, and trimmed 
with lace. To steady the calash, it was expedient 
always to hold in your hand the two ends or cor- 
ners that met beneath the chin. 

Miss Brookley.—And what was the most fa- 
shionable material for gowns? 

Mrs. Chastney.—Silk, satin or brocade ; the last 
especially. The ground was generally light, with 
large vines of large flowers wandering largely over 
it, interspersed with straggling green leaves. Some 
had detached clusters or bouquets of flowers; others 
had flowers in baskets. 

Mrs. Cottinger.—I regretted to see that, a few 
years since, our young ladies were taken with a 
whim of reviving their grandmothers’ vrocades, 
and wearing them to parties with very little altera- 
tion in the form—retaining even the tight sleeves, 
descending below the elbow, and terminating in a 
ruffle. I saw married ladies who, in addition to 
these antiquated and ungraceful dresses, disfigured 
their heads with tall, high-crowned caps, having 
broad pigeon-wing borders. They must have been 
likened, by all who remembered her, to the stage- 
dresses of that excellent actress Mrs. Francis, when 
she played Miss Lucretia Mactab, Mrs. Malaprop, 
and other ancient spinsters and dowagers. 

Miss Olivant.—I was glad, however, to see that 
this revival of old silk gowns had but a very short 
reign. I cannot but think that the chief cause of 
even its partial success was the opportunity it af- 
forded of showing what the grandmothers had been, 
and thus proving that the family had once had gentle 
blood in its veins—or rather money in its pockets; 
and that the grandfathers must have been persons 
that ‘‘ were well todo in the world.’’ I have heard 
that, in the times to which they belonged, the price, 
by the yard, of tHese thick, heavy flowered silks, 
was counted, not in dollars, but in guineas. 

Mrs. Chastney.—True—yet in those times, as in 
the present, there were people whose extravagance 
far exceeded their income; and there was the same 
disposition to dress expensively coute qui coute. 
The wife of a small tradesman or mechanic, by 
dint of pinching and screwing her household, and 
teazing her husband, sometimes succeeded in ob- 
taining one of those costly brocades; which, it was 
true, would last her as a holiday gown for the re- 
mainder of her life, and could then be bequeathed 
in good preservation to her daughter. 

Mrs. Peiby.—Well, I have one of those bro- 
cades, and it is so stiff and thick that it absolutely 
will stand alone. It is one of those with a white 
ground, and green leaves, and large red flowers 
going all about it. I would have had it fixed up, 
and worn it tc parties the season the old silks came 
into fashion again, but my husband said it looked 
like wall-paper; and I gave it up when he offered 
me a new velvet dregs instead of it. But my grand- 


Mrs. Chastney.—They could not. To admit a { mother was really somebody. 
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Miss Olivant.—I do not in the least doubt it. 

Mrs. Pelby.—I have often been told that I look 
myself as if I had been something all my life. 

Miss Olivant.—Certainly—any one can see in 
a moment that you are something. 

Mrs. Pelby.—I am glad to hear you say so, for I 


have always considered you an excellent judge of 


people. 

Miss Brookley.—Mrs. Chastney, how did the 
little girls dress when you were one? 

Mrs. Chastney—We wore very full-skirted, 
full-bodied frocks; the body and skirt all in one 
piece, confined at the waist with simply a casing 
and a drawing-string. These bodies fastened at 
the back, having another drawing-string round the 
neck. Sometimes, when the waist was very long, 
there was still another casing or drawing-string 
half way down the waist, looking a little like one 
body above another. ‘lhe frock skirts were always 
open behind and the petticoat such as could be 
displayed. ‘The sleeves were called short ones, but 
they descended to the elbows or below them—al- 
ways, when tight, an ungraceful length, for it makes 
the upper part of the arm look too long and thin, 
and the lower part too short. If a tight sleeve 
covers the elbow at all, it should come quite down 
to the wrist, or it will give an effect of oldness and 
awkwardness to the arm. 

Miss Brookley.—And how did the little girls 
wear their hair? 

Mrs. Chastney.—I am sorry to tell you that, in 
the days of my early juvenility, the hair was cut 
straight along the forehead—a large square lock 
being left at each side to hang over the ears. Be- 
hind, a portion of the long hair was gathered into 
a handful just below the top of the head, and tied 
back with a pink, blue, or green ribbon; the re- 
mainder hung loose on the neck. Happy were the 
little girls whose hair curled naturally ; they escaped 
the nightly process of putting up in papers the ear- 
locks, and the hind-locks, aud of sleeping uneasily 
with these hard knots or twists of paper rubbing 
about under their night-caps, and hurting their 
heads. On great occasions, our hair was curled 
with heated tongs, and a turn upwards given to 
that which half-concealed our foreheads; and we 
were much delighted when the powder puff was 
unsparingly applied as the last finish. Our com- 
mon frocks were of English chintz that would now 
be considered remarkably ugly, though it was four 
times the price of the American calicoes that are 
now so handsome and so cheap. In winter, our 
common dresses were a twilled worsted, called by 
the strange name of wild-bore, the colours gene- 
rally crimson, green or dark blue. Our best frocks 
were of white tamboured muslin, and our “‘ better- 
most of all’’ of muslin tamboured with coloured silks. 
Thin muslin frocks were worn over coloured petti- 
coats, generally of blue or pink durant, a very stiff, 
glossy, worsted stuff. Sometimes @ muslin tam- 
boured in colours covered a complete underdress of 
pink silk. Our shoes were generally red morocco, 
the straps fastened by silver clasps or buckles. 
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Miss Olivant.—The shoes, at least, must have 
been pretty. 

Mrs. Chastney.—I recollect perfectly the dress I 
wore at my first tea-party. It was a white tam- 
boured muslin over a pink durant petticoat. ‘The 
frock was bound round the neck and sleeves with 
pink satin ribbon, and there was a sash to match. 
My hair had gone through the operation of the 
curling tongs and been well powdered; and it was 
tied back with the same pink ribbon, decorated with 
a large cockade on the top. 

In those days, when a little girl had a tea-party, 
it was customary to invite all her schoolmates, who, 
on that occasion, were always indulged with a half- 
holiday. A note was prepared for each of the girls, 
and distributed at school by the party-giver herself. 
The fashion was for all to assemble in full dress at 
the school-room, by two o'clock in the afternoon. 
From thence they marched in procession to the 
residence of their young hostess—she heading the 
troop, accompanied by a sister or daughter of their 
teacher. Unless in winter, they walked unbonnet- 
ed and unshawled, in all the magnificence of gay- 
coloured petticoats, thin muslin frocks, bright 
ribbons, and powdered heads; each holding or 
seeming to hold, a spread fan before her face. 
The boys at the corners complimented them by 
‘*hurrahing for the tea-party.’’ At my first féte, I 
was honoured by the company of two little French 
girls from the West Indies. Adéle and Fanfan 
were in great vogue at the juvenile entertainments 
of that season, because, as was regularly specified 
in talking of them, ‘‘they could not speak a word 
of English,’’ and they always, to a new acquaint- 
ance, said something which we called ‘‘ Pollyvoo 
Francey,”’ for which we listened impatiently. 

Miss Olivant.—Even in our own times we see 
foreigners successfully going the rounds of society, 
when their only qualification seems to be that of 
not speaking a word of English. 

Mrs. Martlet.--Add one other—that of being 
“* bearded like the pard.”’ 

Miss Olivant.—True—or rather like 
triarchal goats.”’ 

Mrs. Cottinger.—The first time my little niece 
Lucy saw a gentleman with a long bushy beard, 
she jumped down from the chair on which she had 
been looking out of the window at the city sights, 
(all being novelties to her,) and running into my 
room, exclaimed—‘* Oh, aunt, dear aunt, I have 
seen a prophet go by!”’ 

Miss Brookley.—And now, Mrs. Chastney, how 
did the little French West Indians look ? 

Mrs. Chastney.— They were very dark-com- 
plexioned, and their long jet-black hair was plaued 
in one tail, Chinese fashion, and reached nearly 
down to their heels. Coming from a tropical cli- 
mate, they were drest entirely in white muslin, 
made loose like slips, and in their ears were im- 
mensely long ear-rings, of purple and gold. When 
these children were seen in our tea-party proces- 
sion, the boys added to their usual acclamations— 
‘* Hurrah for the Creeowls.’’ In those days boys 
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were generally excluded frora the juvenile tea-par- 
ties, their habits being entirely too boisterous. I 
remember being at a Christmas dinner-party given 
entirely to children, by a lady and gentleman who 
had none of their own, and who thought the only 
way to make young people happy was never in the 
To this party the brothers 
Our entertainers were 


least to control them. 
of the girls were invited. 
persons of great wealth, great profuseness, and 
great indulgence towards every human being; and 
as there was no check upon the exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits evinced by the young gentlemen, you 
may be sure the fun went ‘fast and furious.”’ 
After the cloth was removed, and wine and fruit 
placed on the table, (for the boys would have been 
highly offended had there been no wine,) one of 
them, a stout youth about twelve years old, went 
down into the hall, equipped himself in his hat and 
a long, thick, greatcoat, quite wet with rain, and 
mounting on the mahogany table, ran along its 
whole length, swaying the heavy coat from side to 
side, and sweeping off the plates and glasses with 
it, his eyes being fixed on the ceiling with an air 
of the utmost nonchalance. This was considered 
a capital joke, and with all its roughness, I must 
say the effect was so ridiculous, that even our host 
and hostess could not help laughing, notwithstand- 
ing the destruction of their glass and China, and 
the overturning of the fruit and wine. Of the 
girls, some were diverted and some were frightened 
at the reckless havoc among the table things. The 
plays and amusements of that afternoon, in conse- 
quence of the boys participating, were naturally 
characterized by an immense quantity of what 
is now called excitement. There were unbound- 
ed scamperings, prancings, tumblings, chasings, 
scramblings and shoutings, seasoned with chair- 
breakings, stool-crushings, hand-bruisings, fore- 
head-bumpings, finger-pinchings by door-slam- 
mings, tread-on-toeings, dress-tearings, and little- 
girl-demolishings—some of those ‘‘tiny elves, for 
fear,’’ looking as if they could ‘‘ creep into acorn 
cups and hide them there.’’ One who, having no 
brother, was unpractised in this way, said to me— 
**Oh, Fanny, boys are dreadful creatures !”’ 

When we, the girls, had our parties all to our- 
selves, they went off very pleasantly. We played 
prettily, and generally kept ‘‘ within the limits of 
becoming mirth,’’ and the longest afternoon ap- 
peared short to us. Towards its close we were 
all seated at a very long tea-table, and regaled with 
cakes, sweetmeats, and various good things. In 
summer, we always got home betore dark. In the 
winter, our parents sent for us about seven o'clock, 
and we went to bed very happy and very tired; 
and the last tea-party served for conversation with 
our companions till the next came on. 

[ recollect one party which gave great dissatis- 
faction from circumstances which we pronounced 
‘*even worse than the boys.’"” Among the pupils 
of Mrs. Ellison’s school was Miss Mary, commonly 
called Molly Malden. In those days it was too 
customary, even among the most genteel people, 
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to use very ungenteel diminutives for proper names. 
Even in the best families, Marys, Elizas, Eleanors 
and Margarets, were called Mollys, Betsys, Nellys 
and Peggys; and very elegant young ladies were 
often allowed to grow up with those undignified 
appellations. ‘There were also among our fashion- 
able belles, Sallys, Jennys, Nancys and Kittys. 

Miss Olivant.—Mais nous avons changé tout 
céla. Yet I confess I am often rather disgusted to 
see, in some of our late novels, a silly whim of 
reviving this old-fashioned coarseness, and giving 
the heroines (lovely, refined and delicate as he- 
roines always are,) such names as Bess or Kate. 

Mrs. Martlet.—You know, in the early part of 
the last century, the daughters of noblemen, the 
Lady Elizabeths, Lady Barbaras, and Lady Ara- 
bellas of that period, answered to the titles of Lady 
Betty, Lady Bab, and Lady Bell. 

Mrs. Chastney.—By way of reconciling us to 
the quaint abbreviations of other days, we are told 
by old Virginians that Martha Washington was 
known in her girlhood as Patsey Dandridge. But 
my schoolmate, Miss Molly Malden, already testi- 
fied a just preference for the name of Mary, and 
would have exacted that title from all the tiers etat 
of Mrs. Ellison’s school, only none of them were 
willing to ‘‘set her up with it,’’ particularly as she 
was considered very proud and full of airs, talking 
greatly of a ship, and a coach, and a negro man 
called Cupid, that had all been owned by her de- 
ceased father. 

Miss Moliy Malden brought her invitation 
notes to school, and gave them round to all of us, 
excepting four or five who were the children of 
mechanics. This filled us with generous indigna- 
tion, and Mrs. Ellison’s daughter declined going in 
consequence of the affront put on a portion of her 
mother’s pupils. Nevertheless, all others who 
were invited, accepted. For my part, I had much 
difficulty in getting permission from my parents to 
attend Miss Malden’s party—my father having a 
mortal contempt for every species of false pride, 
particularly when accompanied by insolence, and 
this feeling he endeavoured to cherish in his chil- 
dren. However, as Molly Malden had given 
great hints about the glories we were to expect at 
this her first party, and informed us how many 
dollars it was to cost, I was really very anxious to 
be there, and finally persuaded my father to permit 
me to go—my mother remarking, in my behalf, 
that children were but children, and to them a party 
was always a party. 

Though it was in midwinter, the hour specified 
was four o’clock; and it was so late before Miss 
Molly came to head the procession, that much of 
its display was shrouded in the gathering darkness 
of twilight. We were ushered into a large parlour, 
where the furniture, though once very showy, was 
now faded and worn out. Here we were received 
by Miss Jenny Malden, who was beginning to 
take the name of Jane, a young lady of fifteen, of 
whom we had heard much from her sister Molly 
—Miss Jenny being a pupil of Mrs. Bourdeau, 
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whose very fashionable boarding-school was situ- 
ated in what would now be the rear of the Penn- 
sylvania Bank, in Second street. After we had all 
taken our seats, Miss Jenny volunteered ‘‘to play 
the harpsichord to us.’’ She seated herself at the 
instrument, and performed a succession of pieces, 
in which we vainly tried to discover something like 
a tune, and which one of the little girls remarked 
‘‘went every how.’’ ‘These things her sister 
Molly informed us were sonatas; and that they had 
just come into fashion, and that in a short time 
tunes would be vulgar. 

O’Keefe’s little opera of The Poor Soldier was 
then in the full tide of its first success; and the 
excellence of its music had been proved to the ut- 
most by that infallible test of being sung about the 
streets by the boys. After much consultation in 
low voices, I was deputed by half a dozen other 
children to humbly petition Miss Jenny for ‘‘ The 
Rose-tree in Full Bearing,” or ‘‘ The Twins of 
Latona.’’ But the young lady tossed her head, 
and said she had never heard of the things, and 
commenced another sonata. I consoled myself by 
standing near the harpsichord and watching Miss 
Jenny, as, with elbows ‘‘ outstretched like wings,’’ 
and hands flapping up and down, raised high and 
thrown back at every alternate note, she laboured 
through a composition which, to the unsophisti- 
cated ears of her juvenile audience, ‘‘ had neither 
shape nor feature.’’ When it ceased, she turned 
round and asked us if it was not delightful. Being 
but children, we had so little sense as to giggle all 
round at the question; and Miss Jenny and Miss 
Molly exchanged looks, and then left the room to- 
gether as if planning a punishment for us. There 
was, as you may suppose, a great outbreak of 
laughing and talking as soon as we saw ourselves 
alone. Presently, tea was brought in by a black 
servant, whom we found to be no less a personage 
than the identical Cupid. He was followed by the 
ladies of the family; and we were somewhat scan- 
dalized at seeing Mrs. Malden disrespectfully ar- 
rayed in a dark calico wrapper, and a large morning 
cap which entirely hid her hair. This costume of 
the lady of the house we considered a slight to her 
daughter’s tea-party. Tea was handed round by the 
said Cupid, alternately with a tray furnished with 
toast, bread and butter, soaked crackers, and a 
basket of federal cakes, which, notwithstanding 
their patriotic title, are deservedly unpopular with 
all lovers of sweet things, on account of their ex- 
treme dryness and insipidity, and their producing 
a sensation like chewing and swallowing sawdust. 
There was no other sort, and that evening we were 
all particularly good haters of federal cakes. Ne- 
vertheless, we ate them, justly considering that 
cakes were cakes. 

Now, as some of the children were very small, 
and had never in their lives had their tea away from 
a table, they were much embarrassed in managing 
the business of taking it from a cup and saucer 
held in the hand, at the same time balancing a 
plate on their laps. One poor little girl overset her 
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cup, and the tea poured all down the side of her 
skirt. Mrs. Malden, who had not before spoken, 
now started from her chair, followed by her daugh- 
ters, and ran to see if any of the spilt tea had 
splashed on the carpet; and expressed her joy at 
finding it had all gone through to the child's silk 
slip. Another unfortunate infant let fall her plate, 
and with it a slice of toast, which, (as has been 
truly remarked,) of course ‘fell on the butter’d 
side.”” Mrs. Malden again started forward, de- 
clared that this time the carpet was ruined, and 
said—‘‘ Really, when children don’t know how to 
behave themselves, and have never been taught to 
take their tea in a genteel manner, their parents 
should have sense enough to keep them at home.” 

The little delinquent, (whose eyes had been 
filling and lips quivering from the moment of drop- 
ping the plate,) at this rebuke burst into tears, and 
her young companion in misfortune, she of the 


spilt tea, now gave audible vent to her own grief 


and mortification, and the unhappy children both 
sobbed in concert. ‘‘ Why, this is dreadful !’’— 
exclaimed Mrs. Malden. ‘‘ Cupid, take those 
naughty children out of the room, and carry them 
up stairs, and don’t let me see them again. ‘They 
are disgracing my daughter’s tea-party. Who are 
they? Who do they belong to? Molly, did not I 
desire that your company should be select ?”’ 

Molly now whispered the names of the parents, 
and Mrs. Malden found that the fathers of the chil- 
dren were both members of Congress. ‘‘ Take 
them away for the present’’—said Mrs. Malden to 
Cupid—‘‘ they must have some punishment for 
their future benefit. When they feel quite good, 
they may return to the parlour.”’ 

The two little girls at first increased their cries, 
pulling back when Cupid attempted to lead them 
away; but on his stooping down, and whispering 
something, they accompanied him with the quiet- 
ness of lambs. I must tell you, par parenthése, 
they informed us, next day, that the kind-hearted 
Cupid had mended their broken hearts by the pro- 
mise of a comfortable tea in the kitchen. To this 
place he conducted them; and, on being consigned 
to the cook, she seated them at a little table, over 
which she spread a clean towel, and regaled them 
with an ample supper of much better things than 
they had seen in the parlour. Feeling quite good 
after this, they ventured back, and took lowly seats 
in a corner. 

The little culprits were scarcely removed, when 
another ill-fated child, whose attention had been 
riveted on the scene, and whose mind, perhaps, 
was still absorbed in thinking of it, suddenly drop- 
ped both her cup and saucer, and in her consequent 
fright, started up and det her plate fall from her lap. 
This time, cup, saucer and plate, all were broken, 
but luckily they chanced to be empty. ‘‘ Good 
gracious !’’—exclaimed Mrs. Malden—‘‘ how they 
are demolishing my property!’’ ‘Then, turning to 
Miss Jenny—‘‘ Is not this the child’’—said she, in 
a half voice—*‘ that you pointed out to me as Judge 
Greenlaw’s daughter?”’ ‘‘Yes it is’’—replied 
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Jenny—‘‘ and, therefore, she cannot be punished; 
but for fear of more accidents, I advise that this 
tea-drinking shall be stopped.’’ ‘* Cupid, tea is 
over’’—said Mrs. Malden, aloud, to the man who 
had just returned to the parlour. ‘‘ Carry out the 
waiters,”’ 

After tea was stopped, we, the children, hoped 
to have some play, but Molly Malden told us her 
mamma would not permit any thing that would 
occasion romping and scampering. So we decided 
upon ‘‘ Uncle Johnny sick a-bed.’’ And taking 
hands, we commenced singing the delectable and 
rhymeless verses belonging to that now obsolete 
pastime. As we all sung at the top of our voices, 
Mrs. Malden first stopped her ears with her hands, 
and then called her daughters to a conference, 
which ended in the lady leaving the room, and 
Miss Jenny informing us that while we stayed we 
must sit still, and employ ourselves in telling rid- 
dies, or some such quiet amusement. 

We sat down and went to riddles, but we could 
not guess any except those that we knew already. 
Children rarely can. I remember we were all 
shocked at a terrible one repeated by Miss Jenny, 
whe said she had learnt it from an English under- 
teacher at Mrs. Bourdeau’s. ‘‘ The Duke of 
Northumberland sent to the Queen of England a 
bottomless vessel to hold blood and bones in.”’ 

When we gave up, (which we did almost imme- 
diately, impatient for the additional horror of a 
dreadful explanation,) we found it to be nothing 
more than a gold ring—the bivod and bones signi- 
fying the finger it was to encircle. 

In the midst of our riddles, Mrs. Malden, who, 
it seems, had been half drest under her wrapper, 
now came down in grand costume, habited in a 
new-fashioned jacket and petticoat, of green and 
red-striped silk, trimmed with a quilling of green 
satin ribbon. Instead of a cap, she now wore a 
great frizzed cushion, well powdered, the space at 
the back of her head being occupied by a large 
bow and long lappets of black lace. We were 


quite glad that she had paid us the compliment of 


dressing for us at last. She went round among the 
children, informed them that they were sleepy, 
and consulting a watc) that hung at her side, se- 
cured by an immense gold hook, which also sus- 
tained the weight of an infinite variety of seals, 
keys, and trinkets, she assured them it was time 


that all good little girls were in bed, and inquired if 


they did not expect soon to be sent for to go home. 
We knew not what to say. As so late an hour in 
a winter afternoon had been appointed for our as- 
sembling, we had not expected the party to break 
up vefore nine o'clock, and it was now but seven, 
Presently, a loud knocking at the front door was 
heard, and it was followed by successive other 
knocks, and the mother and daughters kept looking 
at each other. In a short time, numerous ladies 
and gentlemen entered the parlour by twos, by 
threes, and by fours, all in full dress, and all, as 
they came in bowing and curtseying very low. 
These reverences were duly returned by Mrs. 
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Malden; and Miss Jenny exhibited a new sliding 
curtesy, preparatory to which the left foot was first 
extended and then brought into ‘‘ the second posi- 
tion,’’ the right hand grasping and holding back 
the skirt of the dress. We admired this curtesy, 
(notwithstanding the unpopularity of Miss Jenny,) 
and practised it next day. 

As the company assembled, and chairs became 
scarce, we poor children were dislodged from our 
seats. Even those who sat on low crickets were 
required to relinquish them to fat ladies that liked 
footstools. So we stood about wherever we could, 
seeming always in the way. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Malden, with the wise 
design of killing two birds with one stone, had 
planned to have her own annual party of grown 
people at the same time with her daughter’s juve- 
nile tea-party, and of this we had not been apprized. 
We soon perceived that we were all considered de 
trop, and that there was great impatience to get rid 
of us; and, children as we were, it made us feel 
very uncomfortable. Presently, the sound of a 
fiddle was heard in the entry, and our faces bright- 
ened, and some of us who had learnt dancing, ex- 
claimed—‘‘ A dance—a dance! Let us choose 
our partners.’’ But we soon found that the dancing 
** was not for the like of us.’” A mulatto man who 
played on the violin at balls made his appearance, 
and then was seated just within the parlour door. 
And, not we, but the big people, as we called them, 
took partners. Miss Jenny led off as first couple 
with a young gentleman in a white satin tamboured 
waistcoat, and a grass-green coat, his hind hair 
tied in a double twist, and his side locks immensely 
frizzed, and the whole excessively powdered. 

At Mrs. Malden's desire, we made ourselves as 
small as possible, which process we accomplished 
by huddling into the corners, that the dancers 
might have ample room and verge enough. At 
first, we derived some amusement from looking on, 
but with that amusement we were soon satiated ; 
and we became very tired of hearing the monoto- 
nous tones and gazing at the monotonous figure of 
a country dance of those days, which has since 
been revived, and glorified with the title of ‘‘'The 
Morning Star.”” Like most country dances, it 
seemed to be never ending, still beginning, and 
we were very glad when the bottom couple took 
places at the top. Mrs. Malden resumed worrying 
us about our being sleepy and going home; and, 
indeed, we heartily wished that the sending-for 
would begin. It began first with the smallest 
children, whe rubbed open their half-closed eyes, 
and when taken out of the room to be equipped for 
their departure, whimpered almost unconsciously ; 
and murmured fretfully that it was very hard to go 
home before they had a bit of pleasure. By nine 
o'clock, a large group, comprising all the girls who 
yet remained, found themselves in the entry, where 
the servants were waiting that had arrived to take 
them home. Just as we had finished preparing for 
our immediate departure, we saw Cupid and ano- 
ther coloured man carrying into the parlour trays 
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FORT DUQUESNE. 


with pound-cakes, sweetmeats, whipt-creams, cust- 
ards, and various other nice things, such as were 
in vogue at the parties of that period. This was 
the unkindest cut of all. To have had no amuse- 
ment but Miss Jenny’s harpsichord; a paltry, un- 
comfortable tea, or rather only half a tea; to see 
the poor unlucky little girls distressed for accidental 
misdemeanours; to have learnt but one new riddle, 
and that a disagreeable one; to have been literally 
‘* pushed from our stools’’ by the big people; to be 
made sleepy by their tiresome dancing; and now, 
after all we had endured, to think that we were 
compelled to go home without even a taste of the 
good things—it was too much. Never were chil- 
dren more disappointed in a tea-party; and children 
feel disappointments much more keenly than grown 
persons suppose. Some of us bore it with silent 
dignity—biting in our lips, erecting our heads, and 
marching firmly out of the house, too proud to 
complain. Others vented their displeasure in audi- 


ble terms as soon as they got into the street, be- 
ginning with—‘‘Shame! shame! Oh! what a 
shame!’’ We all of us, on comparing rotes, came 
to a conclusion that we never had liked Molly 
Malden—indeed, that we almost hated her. And 
I remarked, that as that was the case, we ought 
never to have gone to her party; and that, having 
done so, the treatment we received was no more 
than we deserved. But we all concurred in dis- 
liking Miss Jenny still more than Miss Molly, and 
their mother worse than either. Abby Jackson 
wondered if Molly would presume to show her 
face at school the next day. But Mary Williams 
set that question at rest, by giving us the welcome 
information that she had heard Mrs. Malden tell 
another lady that, her quarter being up at Mrs. 
Ellison’s, Molly was next week to be transferred 
to Mrs. Bourdeau. Had we been boys, we would 
have greeted this excellent news with three cheers. 
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FORT DUQUESNE. 


BY PROFESSOR FROST. 


(See Plate.) 


We have deemed it most appropriate to the de- 
sign of the Lady’s Book, to give, in connection 
with the view of this celebrated spot, a summary 
history of the place itself. It was in the year 1752 
that, many reports of the hostile 
the French on the frontiers having reached Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie of Virginia, he determined to ascer- 
tain their truth by a messenger appointed especially 
for that purpose. A person was accordingly sent 
in the character of a trader, with presents of arms 
and ammunition for the Indians, and instructions 
to sound their dispositions and designs, and discover 
the movements of the French. Owing to the in- 
capacity of the messenger, the scheme failed—that 
person merely bringing back the exaggerated ac- 
counts given by the Indians of the force and opera- 
tions of the encroachers. During his absence, 
however, thirty pieces of cannon and eighty barrels 
of powder arrived in the colony, having been sent 
out by the British government for the use of two 
forts, to be built near the Ohio river. The disputed 
territory was now in the hands of the French go- 
vernor of Canada, who had been equally farsighted 
with the British ministers, and had pushed bodies 
of men over the lakes and from New Orleans to 
the neighbourhood of the Ohio. Major Washing- 
ton, then twenty-one years old, was entrusted with 
a mission to the French commander, summoning 
him to retire from the lands on the Ohio, which 
belonged to the King of England. On the last day 
of October, 1753, he set out from Williamsburg, 
the capital of Virginia, and in fourteen days ar- 
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rived at Wills’ Creek. Here he found Mr. Gist, 
who willingly consented to act as his guide on the 
journey. Leaving Wills’ Creek, the party, con- 
sisting of eight persons, commenced a perilous 
journey, in the midst of winter, through a trackless 
wilderness and over the snow-covered Alleghanies. 
They at length reached the point where the Mo- 
nongahela and Alleghany unite to form the Ohio. 
The military eye of Washington was struck with 
the importance of this place as a fortified post, as 
much for defence against the Indians and French 
as for a place of deposit for stores. The party 
moved on to Logstown, where, after some delay in 


hearing and making speeches for the purpose of 


learning the disposition of the Indians, he was 
joined by four of the warriors. From that place, 
they marched one hundred and twenty miles to the 
French commandant, M. de St. Pierre, who treated 
Washington with marked courtesy, but declined 
complying with the requisition of Governor Din- 
widdie. ‘‘It did not belong to him to make 
treaties, but to obey the orders of his commander, 
the Marquis Du Quesne, Governor of Canada, to 
whom the communication should have been sent.’’ 
Washington, having received his answer, again 
took up his painful march for Williamsburg, where 
he arrived on the 16th of January, after an absence 
of eleven weeks. The journal kept by Washing- 
ton of his journey, having been published by Din- 
widdie, aroused the public mind to the importance 
of having a proper military force stationed in the 
disputed territory; and two companies of one hun- 
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dred men each were raised for the purpose of build- 
ing one or more forts on the Ohio, before the 
French should acquire possession of it. In com- 
pliance with the recommendation of Major Wash- 
ington, one of them was to be erected at the fork 
of the Ohio; and when, at the meeting of the As- 
sembly, ten thousand pounds were voted for the 
furtherance of this object, the military force was 
increased to six companies and put under the com- 
mand of Colonel Joshua Fry. Two companies 
having been collected at Washington’s head quar- 
ters at Alexandria, he marched for Wills’ Creek, 
where he arrived on the 20th of April, having been 
joined on the way by another company. About 
forty men, part of Captain Trent’s first company, 
had marched before to the Ohio, and commenced a 
fort, but they were summoned to surrender by a 
party, represented as consisting of one thousand 
men from Venango, with eighteen pieces of cannon, 
under Captain Confreceur. The fort was given 
up, and the small garrison permitted to retire. 
They joined Washington at Wills’ Creek, with the 
news of the loss of the fort. ‘‘ This,’’ says Sparks, 
‘*was the first open act of hostility in the memo- 
rable war of seven years that followed. The French 
enlarged and completed the fort, which they called 


Fort Duquesne, in compliment to the Governor of 


Canada.’’ The battle of the Great Meadows soon 
followed, and, in consequence, Washington was 
compelled to capitulate the small stockade Fort 
Necessity. Captain Van Braam and Captain 
Stobo were detained as hostages for the release 
of the French prisoners previously taken at the 
Great Meadows, who had been sent into Virginia. 
In their correspondence, they gave accurate ac- 
counts of the strength of the French and Indians, 
and probably contributed much to produce the ex- 
pedition against the post, which must have proved 
successful under any other leader than the presump- 
tuous Braddock. Great must have been the anxiety 
and distress of the commander of Fort Duquesne, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the 
powerful army. Inferior in numbers, and holding 
a post totally untenable against the lightest field- 
pieces, Confreceur appears about to have retired 
without resistance, when the brave Captain Beau- 
jeu volunteered his services in endeavouring to 
avert the impending calamity. He was very po- 
pular among the Indians, and he hoped to persuade 
them to go with him. Twice did he meet them 
and explain his plan to no purpose—they pro- 
nounced his scheme hopeless and refused to go. 
He finally announced his determination to meet the 
enemy alone, and asked them if they would per- 
mit him to go unaccompanied. This appeal proved 
successful, and they immediately commenced the 
necessary preparations. On the 9th of July, 1755, 
Captains Beaujeu, Dumas and Lignery, with twelve 
inferior officers, and the band of French and In- 
dians, left the fortress on what even the most 
sanguine considered a perfectly rash expedition. 
Holding in contempt the Indian manner of fighting, 
Braddock advanced without care or caution into 
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the very centre of the snare laid for him. Himself 
and nearly sixty of his officers were killed or 
wounded, and he lost nearly all his fine train of 
artillery, his large supply of ammunition, his bag- 
gage wagons, provisions, cattle, &c. The defeated 
troops retreated to Fort Cumberland, whilst the 
victors, laden with spoil, slowly returned to Fort 
Duquesne. The brave Beaujeu fell at the first fire, 
and his death was revenged by his savage friends 
by burning twelve of their unfortunate captives. 
Captain Confrecceur soon after left the fort in com- 
mand of Captain Dumas, upon whom the command 
devolved when Beaujeu fell. In June, 1757, Lieu- 
tenant Baker went from Fort Cumber!and to Fort 
Duquesne with a scouting party of twenty men. 
He succeeded in taking a few prisoners, from 
whom he learned that Captain Lignery was in com- 
mand, with six hundred French and two hundred 
Indians. The year 1758 witnessed the exertions 
made by Pitt, who was then first called to be pre- 
mier. General Forbes was to lead the grand ex- 
pedition. against Duquesne. An advanced party 
of eight hundred men under Major Grant was first 
met and defeated at a hill which now bears his 
name. But no partial success could uphold the 
falling empire of France in America. General 
Forbes slowly advanced to the Ohio, and, on the 
24th of November, 1758, the French set fire to the 
fort and left it. The works were temporarily re- 
paired and named, in honour of the new prime 
minister, Fort Pitt. During the next year, Gene- 
ral Stanwix arrived, and, says a letter written by 
one of the garrison, ‘‘ employed the army in erect- 
ing a most formidable fortification, such a one as 
will to latest posterity secure the British empire on 
the Ohio. ‘here is no need to enumerate the 
abilities of the chief engineer, nor the spirit shown 
by the troops in executing this important task— 
the fort will soon be a lasting monument of both.”’ 
In 1764, Colonel Bouquet built a redoubt outside 
the fort, which is still standing. During the pre- 
vious year, the Indians captured nearly all the 
English posts on the frontiers, but Fort Pitt made 
such a gallant resistance that they abandoned the 
siege and retired to their towns on the Muskingum, 
where Colonel Bouquet dictated a peace to them in 
1764. In 1770, Washington states the sides of the 
fort toward the country to be of brick, the others 
stockade. During the Revolution, Fort Pitt was 
fixed upon for‘the head-quarters of the generals 
who were in command of the troops raised for the 
defence of the frontier. We cannot better close 
this article than by giving the following comment 
upon the above-meniioned-letter, from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, republished in Day’s Historical Col- 
lections. ‘‘ How short-sighted is man! Scarcely 
sixteen years elapsed from the writing of this let- 
ter before this ‘formidable fortification,’ and the 











country around it, passed from the British empire, 
and became a constituent part of a great and in- 
dependent republic. Scarcely seventy-two years 
have yet elapsed, and now this ‘lasting monument’ 
of the skill of the engineer, and the spirit of the 
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troops, has already become one of those things 
that have been. The spirit of improvement and 
the enterprise of our citizens have almost entirely 
defaced every trace of this ‘formidable fortifica- 
tion.’ One redoubt alone, of al! the results of the 
labours and genius of Britons, now remains; and 
it is a circumstance, perhaps, not unworthy of no- 
tice, that this only remnant of a British engineer’s 
works of defence against French hostility, is now 
the peaceful domicile of an industrious and merito- 
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rious Frenchman—an indetutigable and accurate 
surveyor and civil engineer.’ This paragraph was 
dated in 1831. Ata later period the magazine of 
Fort Pitt was the only relic remaining. It was 
then that the sketch, from which our engraving 
was made, was painted by that eminent artist, 
Russell Smith. We understand that even this is 
now destroyed. So pass away the monuments of 
American history. 





TABLE. 





“Tuere is nothing new under the sun” was the say- 
ing of the wisest of men, ages ago; yet still people will 
expect originality, and complain if constant novelty is 
not attempted for their amusement. Nature, in all her 
operations, sets before us the example of making new 
things out of old materials. Not a particle of matter has 
been added since the creation—so philosophers say, and 
so, probably, all people believe; and yet, by means of 
different combinations of substances, and different me- 
diums through which they appear, and the different cir- 
cumstances and moods in which we see the world and 
its works, what a rich variety of scenes is displayed ; 
what new, wonderful and glorious inventions and im- 
provements, both in nature and art, are constantly going 
on! 

We have been led into this train of reflections by a 
letter we received not long since, complaining that one 
of our contributors had been guilty of a “ gross plagiar- 
ism,” even amounting “almost to sacrilege.” But we 
will give an extract from the letter, which is dated 
* Montreal, Canada,” and signed “ Clio.” 

“In the May and June numbers of your Lady’s Book, 
I notice a piece purporting to be from the pen of George 
Broome; on perusing which, a friend of mine remarked 
its similitude to a poem by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
(published some twenty-seven years ago,) entitled ‘Sa- 
mor, Lord of the Bright City;’ and having a copy, I 
immediately referred to it. The result I now lay before 
you. Page 68, Book IV —comparing it with Part II, Vor- 
timer and Lilian, June number, G. Broome. 


“Rev. H. H. Milman— 
“ What deep thoughts, young Vortimer, have place within 
thy secret breast?” * * * &c. 
“Or is’t that gentle maid by Derwent lake,” &c. 
“ How pleasant afier war and journeying fleet to Britain,” 
&e. 
“Once more to see her early gliding foot 
Skimming the morning dews; to hear her voice, 
As artless as melodious, melt on air,” &c. 
“ What floateth down the stream a deep, dead white, 
Amid the glittering moonshine, where the stream 
Runs black beneath the thicket boughs, still white, 
Still slowly drifting, like a dying swan 
In snowy beauty, on its watery bier?” &c. 
Last five verses— 
“To fasten misery—I laugh at fate, 
For I am past its wavering malice now,” &c. 
“ Thinks she with hollow gauds of fame,” &c. 
“No, hang thou there my broad-barr’d shield ; 
Rust on yon bank—one duty more 
To shape the smooth turf of my Lilian’s grave,” &c. 
“My grave shall be my field of fame; my wreath of pride 
The flowers the courteous spring shall lavish there,” &c. 
* Not yet—the cold earth must not part us yet; — 
One glimmer more from thine eyes dark fring’d blue; 
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One throb, one tremor, though it be the last, 
In thy soft limbs—dead, sightless, icy dead!” 


“| hope that you will excuse the liberty I have taken 
in addressing these lines to you. My only plea is—igno- 
rance of Mr. G. B.’s address; for, had I known it, I would 
not have presumed to trouble you. If not inconvenient, 
I would beg the favour of your acquainting him of the 
discovery made in the north, as it is to be hoped that he 
will profit by it. In conclusion, I might as well state I 
am a subscriber to your esteemed ‘ Book,’ and hail with a 
great deal of pleasure its monthly arrival.” 

Now, in reply to “Clio,” we acknowledge that, at first, 
we felt inclined to give up George Broome to his merited 
chastisement; but, on looking over the poem again— 
“Vortimer and Lilian,”—we are convinced that the au- 
thor intended no plagiarism, nor do we think that he has 
committed one. He intended, evidently, what he has 
most successfully accomplished—the making of a popu- 
lar ballad from the long and somewhat stilted poem of 
Milman. There are repeated instances of this kind to 
be met with in English poetry. There have been 
“ Shakspeare ballads,’ by Mary Howitt, we believe; and 
a beautiful ballad, entitled “Shylock,” appeared in 
Blackwood a few years ago, in which the speech of the 
Jew was done into rhyme in metre and style similar to 
this ballad of George Broome. On the whole, we think 
the only circumstance to be regretted is, that the writer 
for the Lady’s Book did not intimate that the subject of 
his poem was an episode, or scene from Milman’s works. 
Perhaps, however, he thought, as the matter was so open, 
no one could mistake his intention—as Shakspeare him- 
self, it is notorious, worked up the old ballads of his day 
into new plays. Butas “ Clio” had referred to the subject, 
and it might be misunderstood, also, by others, we have 
given this explanation, which we think sufficient to ex- 
onerate our contributor, and satisfy, we hope, our “‘sub- 
scriber.”’ 

* * * * * * * * . * 

Among the many intellectual advantages which the 
young ladies of our country now enjoy, we would call 
the attention of our readers to a plan of social improve- 
ment (we think that is a good descriptive term) which 
the pupils of the Albany Female Academy organized 
some three yearsago. The young ladies, when theirterm 
of education at the school is closed, enter into an associ- 
ation, called the “ Alumn@ of the Albany Female Acade- 
my,” and agree to write, during the year, either a prose 
or poetical composition, which production is submitted 
to a committee of “literary taste,” who determine their 
relative merits, and select the best “poem,”’ “ prose 
essay,”’ “essay in French,” and “moral tale.” To the 
respective authors of these, a “gold medal”’ is given, and 
the articles are published in a pamphlet form. 

We have received the third of these very interesting 
books, and find the sentiments of the president of the 
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association, Miss H. T. Bull, so very sensible, that we 
must give a sentence or two. 

“Woman should not take her intellectual standard 
from the other sex. The minds of the two, though essen- 
tially alike, have many points of difference. The one 
possesses more energy of thought, more vigour of concep- 
tion; the other more refinement and delicacy, with a 
keener perception of the beautiful. These differences 
ever mark their efforts, and cannot be removed. What 
though ours be a less elevated standard, remember the 
old adage, which, by common use, has almost lost its 
sense—‘ Act well thy part, there all the honour lies.’ 
Be willing to take a lower place in the world of mind, 
but occupy that place with dignity and propriety, without 
striving for that which can never be yours. Herein has 
woman too often errred; she has neglected that sphere 
in which she might have excelled, placed herself in the 
ranks of master-minds, and has hitherto but failed. 

** Woman’s intellect is God-commissioned, and has its 
work todo. It is in vain to talk of a state of society in 
which the asperities of man’s nature shall be so softened 
and the energies of woman so exalted, that one field of 
action may be common to both. Such, from the very 
constitution of our nature, can never be the case. The 
intellectual pursuits of the sexes may run like parallel 
lines, bui, like those lines, can never meet.”’ 

But the poem is what we chiefly designed to notice, as 
its merits are those we deem most often neglected by 
female writers--we mean the “ polish of careful labour.” 
The object of such an association should be, we think, 
to encourage this care, and the industry and application 
which perfect literary effort, rather than to reward ge 
nius. There is a tendency in every imaginative mind, 
the woman’s particularly, to despise or disregard those 
little details which severe criticism requires, and, if a 
striking effect is gained for the moment, to consider 
trivial that perfect finish which would insure a lasting 
preeminence. This propensity must be corrected before 
female literature will take its highest station as a model 
of taste, as well as a mentor of morals. The poem in 
question represents the writer as coming, in a dream, 
“from some bright sphere to earth,” and finding that the 
“ life-pulses of the world,” and all its inhabitants, “had 
ceased to play.” This is one scene— 

“Tn each gay city hush’d was all the din, 

The war, the restlessness, the woe and sin, 

That weighing heavy on the harp of life, 

Break its frail strings, unequal to the strife; 

Or make strange discord, where high-toned should rise 

The heart’s sweet music, incense to the skies. 

The silent street, throng’d with its motley crowd, 

Was a strange spectacle; for there the proud, 

Who erst turned coldly, with disdainful eyes, 

From the wan beggar and his falt’ring cries, 

Had, by the God who looked on them with scora, 

Been made as friendless, helpless and forlorn. 

Those with the fearless soul, the daring might, 

Those with foul hearts, black as a starless night; 

The rich, the poor, the coward and the brave 

Together stood—the earth one mighty grave.” 


Ard here isa thrilling picture— 

Hid ’neath its mantle of thick ivy green, 

In a lone cottage that could scarce be seen, 

On a low couch I saw a mother lie, 

Whose soul had fled before the blast swept by. 
Calmly and gently it had passed away, 

As sunbeams melt at cloce of summer day. 

The placid brow was beautiful in rest, 

The snow-white linen lay upon her breast; 

But there was kceeling by that bed of death— 
One who had bowed ’neath sorrow’s fearful breath ; 
Stirred with its agony intense, her soul 

Fad heaved like waters when the tempests roll; 
And wildly thrilled each quivering spirit-chord, 
Swept by the angel's snowy wing, that soared 
Te bear Heaven’s richest, holiest gift away, 

A mother’s love, back to its own spring-day. 
Upon her pale and hueless cheek there lay 
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. 
The woe-wrung tears, like drops of ocean spray ; 
Her hands were tightly clasped in strong despair; 
Her eyes upraised, as if on wing of prayer 
The soul had sped. Blest seem’d the God of love, 
So soon to call her trembling soul above. 
Who can endure to live, endure to die, 
Without a mother’s smile and love-lit eye ?”’ 


One more extract, and we must close with the remark, 
that we hope the author, Miss Phebe D. Gardiner, will 
continue to cultivate her genius with that assi«juous care 
which is necessary to excellence in herself, and the per- 
manent power of pleasing and improving others. 


“ T saw pale students whom the long, still night, 
Ever found gazing by the taper’s light 
O’er some worn page. One was a boy in years: 
Thought brought him manhood, not life’s doubts and 

fears. 

His marble brow, untouched by care, was graced 
With the deep lines that early thought had traced ; 
The thickly mingling waves of dark brown hair, 
Carelessly beautiful, were resting there. 
And all too bright seemed his clear, serious eye, 
Though death had borne its glory to the sky. 
No sordid wish for earthly fame, I knew, 
Had led him thus to search life’s secrets through ; 
To fathom many a mystery of the soul, 
With thoughts that rushed as racers to their goal ; 
But the wild longing, the strange thirst within, 
For something more than we on earth can win— 
Longings that may not cease till at God’s shrine 
Heaven’s truths unfold with clearness all divine. 


” 


We wish similar associations could be formed in every 
school of young ladies, and by the ladies of every village 
in our land. 

To Correspondents.--“To Memory” is declined. “The 
Man of Taste” ditto. 

ee 
FIRST OF OUR BATTLE-GROUNDS. 

“Fort Duquesne,” in this number, is an earnest of the 
style in which we intend to do these things. Our next 
will be “the battle-ground at Germantown,” approved of 
by the resident fami!y. Both these pictures were painted 
expressly for Godey’s Magazine, by Russell Smith, Esq. 

PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The November number will contain a portrait of the 
celebrated author and favourite writer, Mr. T. 8. Arthur. 
We court a comparison between this admirable produc- 
tion from the burin of Armstrong and those of any other 
publication of the day. 

Besides the “ Battle-ground”’ in this number, it will be 
perceived that we give two other steel engravings. The 
‘Grave Diggers” from Hamlet, allowed by all who have 
seen it as the master-piece in engraving of the year. We 
challenge contradiction, or the production of a finer line 
engraving. This will please the lovers of Shakspeare. 
The mezzotint of “ The Surprise” is an agreeable picture, 
It is by a young and promising artist. Our fancy fashion 
plate, in an entirely new style of engraving, will be pro- 
duced shorily. 

The December number of this year will contain a title- 
page printed in gold and three different colours. 


Francis J. Grund, Esq., our Consul at Antwerp — 
We have made an arrangement with this gentleman to 
furnish us monthly with a letter from his consulate— 
giving the earliest intelligence of all the new works 
published in London and on the continent, with some 
notice of their contents and authors; the earliest musical 
and fashionable intelligence, and of all matters that may 
prove interesting to the reader of Godey’s Magazine and 
Lady’s Book. 


Our Prats or Fancy Dresses.—This elegant embel- 
lishment, mentioned on page 162 of this number, is post- 
poned to make room for the superb plate of “Fort Du- 
quesne.”’ 
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